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Americans who make you proud to be an American 


June, 1944. D-day on the Normandy coast. As a small landing craft, crowded with 
soldiers, zigzags toward the beach, a German shell strikes it squarely. From the is 
beach, a sergeant of the U. S. Army Engineers sees the blazing craft toss helplessly. Scorning 
the enemy fire, he strips—plunges into the sea—swims to the stricken boat. Seizing a line and 
groping for footing in shoulder-deep water, he summons all his strength and actually tows the 
craft slowly shoreward! Near the beach, breakers washing through the shattered bow 
quench the fire—and other Americans, rushing to the sergeant’s assistance, clamber 
aboard and rescue the wounded survivors. 
. .. How can any of us do enough to back up men like this? 


To hasten the final victory, keep buying MORE War Bonds! 


PRY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 


F. ©. 
FRANK A. THEIS, President ; ; 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
; = See er present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K A N S A S Cc I - Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 
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“> WORRIS ELEVATOR 

* NORRIS GRAIN CO. OPERATORS 

KANSAS. CITY. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
THE FLYING CROW 
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BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 


NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS 











SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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IT PAYS 
TO LINE UP 
WITH CHASE 








Many bag users have discovered that some hard-to-get 
bags can be altered in shape, dimensions or even in the 
bag material itself—with PROFIT to themselves. Per- 
haps a change makes new supplies available quickly— 
perhaps new constructions provide better, stronger bags, or 
perhaps the physical appearance adds new sales stimulus. 

That is getting down to cases—exactly why “‘it pays 
to line up with Chase.” This strong, versatile bag manu- 
facturing concern has helped to open many tight bottle- 
necks because of its experience and its resources. Cus- 
tomers know they can depend on Chase. It seems like 
there is always a way—with Chase know-how. Line up 
with Chase today. Write the nearest Chase office for full 


information. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE.309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY pe sm eee 
ALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
ENVER NEW ; 
D EW YORK MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. PORTLAND, ORE, WICHITA, KAN. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION REACHES A NEW HIGH 


Washington, D. C. — American 
farmers carried out a record break- 
ing volume of soil and water con- 
serving practices under the AAA 
program during 1944, according to 
the annual report of N. E. Dodd, 
chief of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, to Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator. The report covers 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. 

Total assistance to farmers and 
range land operators for conserva- 
tion practices completed under the 
1944 AAA program is indicated at 
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around $300,000,000 compared with 
$215,000,000 in 1943, and $168,000,- 
000 in 1942. 

In addition, AAA records show 
that its assistance has stimulated the 
carrying out of practices beyond 
those for which aid is provided. The 
cropland on farms participating in 
the 1943 AAA conservation program 
comprised 89% of the nation’s crop- 
land. 

Commenting on the need for even 
wider application of conservation 
measures by farmers, Mr. Dodd said: 
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“All-out production during these 
war years, despite special emphasis 
on soil-conserving practices, has ex- 
acted a price. Increased acreage in 
soil depleting crops has resulted in 
unbalanced crop rotations and de- 
creased permanent land cover—a net 
loss in soil fertility. 

“While this loss is not yet evi- 
dent in total production, continued 
drains on limited soil resources can- 
not fail to reduce yields. . . . The 
main balance sheet looks good for 
agriculture. But several immediate 
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problems are pressing for attention 
including the serious one of restor. 
ing our soil to a safe level of fer. 
tility, on which the health, charac. 
ter, and material well-being of this 
country depend... . 

“To meet the challenge of recon. 
version to peace, farmers and goy. 
ernment must constantly study de. 
velopments, re-examine programs 
call on their experience in adapting 
policies to fit current demands.” 

Besides AAA’s continuing programs 
of soil conservation and production 
goals, the report reviews several 
emergency programs which were han- 
dled by the agency’s county and com- 
munity farmer-committeemen during 
the 1944 fiscal year. 

One of the outstanding emergency 
assignments was a corn purchase 
program put on last April, May and 
June by AAA committeemen in 125 
corn belt counties, which netted some 
72,000,000 bus of corn for war in- 
dustries threatened with shutdowns 
for lack of corn. Other emergency 
duties handled by committeemen 
during the fiscal year included loca] 
administration of the dairy produc- 
tion payment program, rationing of 
farm machinery (recently discon- 
tinued), distribution of scarce pro- 
tein meal for feed, and the diversion 
of nearly 10,000,000 bus of surplus 
potatoes into sugar beet plants for 
dehydration. 

The elected farmer committeemen, 
totaling more than 100,000 through- 
out the country, continued to han- 
dle local administration of crop loans, 
other price supporting programs on 
farm commodities, and the sugar 
program, the report pointed out 

Under the production goals pro- 
gram, AAA committeemen helped 
guide farmers in growing the crops 
and producing the livestock needed 
for the war food program. Total 
food production in 1944 broke all 
records for the eighth year in a row. 

During 1943, some 60 different soil 
and range building practices were 
carried out with AAA assistance. The 
6,500,000 individuals who received 
AAA assistance operated or had an 
interest in more than 4,427,000 
farms. 

Since 1936, the year the AAA con- 
servation program first became ef- 
fective, crop yields have increased 
steadily; during the war years they 
have averaged more than one fourth 
higher than the 1923-32 average. 
The report stresses that AAA con- 
servation practices not only have 
helped to increase crop yields and 
farm income, they also have restored 
vital minerals to the soil, which in 
turn improved the food and feed 
consumed by people and _ livestock. 
Nearly 2,000,000 tons of superphos- 
phate and over 19,000,000 tons of 
limestone were applied under the 
1943 program, enriching the soil and 
increasing both the volume and qual- 
ity of production. 

Other practices farmers completed 
under the 1943 AAA program includ- 
ed reseeding over 1,500,000 acres of 
depleted pastures, strip cropping 7,- 
000,000 acres, contour farming over 
12,000,000 acres of intertilled crops, 
terracing nearly 305,000,000 linear 
feet of land, protecting over 10,000,- 
000 acres of summer fallow, con- 
structing over 988,000 dams in wa- 
terways or gullies, turning under or 
leaving as a protective cover over 
25,000,000 acres of green manure and 
cover crops, planting 43,000 acres ol 
forest trees, and harvesting over 3,- 
000,000 acres of hay and legume seed. 

Allotments and marketing quotas, 
authorized by AAA legislation, were 
in effect only for burley and fiue- 
cured tobaccos during 1944. 
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Because of both the selection of the 
wheat from which it is milled and the 
methods used in its milling, we can 
assure you that MADE-RITE Flour has 
a definite baking performance value, 
ash for ash and protein for protein, 
above the average of fine bakery flours. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mis of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Bakes 


Made 


DP 


Right Because it 1 


Right 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Here where we know who grows the wheat, where 


it is bought and what kind of wheat it is, we can 


best serve your particular needs. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














¥ PAEESERSON : 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


_ 
——= 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 





WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 





























““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


























DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Flour from this mill comes to you 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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fully aged — ready to use 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


D. R. FIsHER, Mer. 








MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
BELGRADE, MONT. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN C MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

rERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus nll gay — a, - 

St. Loui ‘hicago on , ialvesto 

. Louis | , Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

ansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 


Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 





Toledo 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * * * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















CLEAR 


— Flour — 





The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 








| 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH | 





| 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 





THERE IS C)omething J 
ad position as of Nov. 30, 1 

There is something new in flour—bakers are enthusiastic in their praise tion 4 8 eget cag toyprengaar 
of PIKES PEAK HIGH ALTITUDE FLOUR. They find the wide at) \ SEINE ttination notice was giver 
tolerance and dependable uniformity of this fine flour go a long way BN % 
toward easing their wartime production problems. Let our representative . eed “ag Meany ae thy 
tell you the story of the newest and one of the best flours ever offered fn a i 3 the net “forward er | 
the baking industry. It will take very little time and‘ you will find it ‘ aay ea 3 obligation existed under 
interesting and informative. : ae 7 is flour subsidy regulation 
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DSC Halts June 30 If Subsidy Ends 


ILLS WARNED ON POSSIBLE 


DANGER IN FORWARD SELLING 


resent Plan to Continue to June 30 With No Payments 


Beyond June Grind if Congress Does 
Not Renew Subsidy 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Vashington, D. C.—Government 
orneys have ruled that the Defense 
pplies Corp. under the present law 
y not make subsidy payments after 
ie 0, 1945, on wheat ground after 
+ date, despite any implied obli- 
ion to do so in DSC Regulation 
1. Until Congress extends the 
sidv law, millers should make no 
ward flour sales that cannot be 
und before June 30. 
‘he congressional ban in the Sta- 


zation Act on the payment of 
r subsidies after June 30, 1945, 
the present critical supply of 


1 and sugar for bakers are seen 
two factors which will bring the 
le subsidy program into review 
rtly. Office of Price Administra- 
officials have been warned that 
read price increase may be neces- 
is a result of curtailed baking 
rations through reduced lard and 
ar allocations (see page 10) and 
flour milling industry will have to 
ontinue forward sales which can- 
be ground out within 120 days 
r March 1, 1945, without risk of 
of subsidy payments’ unless 
npt action is taken. 
1ese two factors have converged 
pproximately the same time, al- 
igh the Millers National Federa- 
had asked the DSC for a ruling 
the flour subsidy program two 
‘<s ago. Specifically the federa- 
asked DSC if it could legally 
inue subsidy payments until June 
945, terminate on that date and 
inue to make payments for 120 
thereafter on wheat ground to 
r either the net farward sales 
ion as of Nov. 30, 1943, or the 
orward sales position on the day 
ding the day on which the ter- 
tion notice was given, whichever 
wer. The federation’s position 
ned that since the deduction had 
ously been made for opening 
net forward sales position an 
ation existed under the DSC 
subsidy regulation to compen- 
for that deduction at the close 
© program. 
vernment attorneys have con- 
d___ that the Reconstruction 
ice Corp. will be prohibited from 
ng subsidy payments after June 
15, on wheat ground after that 
lespite any implied obligation 
DSC regulation. 


Two Alternatives 

man Fakler, vice president of 
leration, in revealing his nego- 
Is With the DSC, analyzes the 
iment ruling in the following 
Dh 

Ss ruling provided two alterna- 
‘ourses. One, to terminate the 
ly 120 days before June 30 
ch 3). This course is desirable 
at it will force a decision on 
1er the subsidy program is to 
mtinued or flour ceilings ad- 


justed to a level equivalent to wheat 
ceilings. 

The disadvantages, however, appear 
to outweigh the advantages of ter- 
mination on March 3. Surprise, re- 
sultant from termination now, prob- 
ably would adversely affect wheat 
prices and supplies, it is claimed. It 
is believed in industry circles that a 
considerable portion of the industry 
has a larger unfilled order balance 
now than at the start of the program. 
It is felt that millers, with reason- 
able business risk, have booked more 
business than was on their books in 


Nov. 30, 1944. Loss of the subsidy 
on this excess would be a _ serious 
matter. Also, millers with an un- 


filled order balance could grind out 





their orders but smaller -units in 
the industry, now being paid on a 
current grind basis, would be banned 
from payments after March 3 and 
doubtless in many cases would be 
compelled to shut down unless an 
upward adjustment in flour ceilings 
were granted simultaneously. In the 
case of larger mills, forward sales 
beyond June 30, of course, would also 
stop unless the flour ceilings were 
brought into line with the wheat 
ceilings. 

Fnactment of new legislation con- 
tinuing the subsidy after June 30 is 
regarded as physically impossible in 
the short time remaining between 
now and March 3. However, if the 
subsidy were terminated on March 3 
and subsequently Congress decided 
to continue the subsidy after June 30, 
the industry would be confronted 
with confusion over the termination 
and the possible increase in flour ceil- 
ings and a later adjustment to a new 
subsidy and a rollback in flour ceil- 
ings. 

Another Possibility 

As an alternative course to ter- 
mination at this time, Mr. Fakler 
states that the subsidy program could 
be permitted to continue until June 
30, 1945, with notice given to the 
industry that subsidy payments would 


(Continued on page 8.) 





OPA Dismissal Action Expected 
in Suits on F.O.B. Feed Sales 


Minneapolis, Minn. Dismissal of 
of the suits against nine North- 
flour mills for alleged millfeed 
making f.o.b. 
order bill of lading is now 
regarded as likely. Cases will be 
dismissed in instances where the mill- 
feed sold was located at the basing 
point or passed through that point, 
it was reported. 

Official confirmation of any action 
to dismiss these suits has not yet 
been given by the OPA enforcement 
division of the St. Paul office, which 
instituted the legal proceedings. In- 
structions in writing from Washing- 
ton office are awaited as to the pro- 
cedure in the cases. Meantime the 
cases remain on the docket and those 
mills whose extended time for reply 
has been exhausted have filed denials 
of ceiling violations. 

The millfeed cases were discussed 
at a conference in Chicago last week 
between localand regional enforcement 
attorneys, and it is reported that deci- 
sion was reached to ask dismissal of 
cases in which the feed was located 
at the basing point or passed through 
that point, but OPA intends to con- 
tinue the prosecution of any instances 
where millfeed was sold on a basis 
of pricing points through which the 
product did not pass. 

The cases grew out of an interpre- 
tation of Section 6 of the millfeed 
ceiling regulation which specifies that 
millfeed may be sold f.o.b. mill and 
that the mill may act as the buyer’s 
agent in arranging transportation at 
the buyer’s expense to another point. 
Such sales were customarily made on 
an order bill of lading, and OPA 
enforcement officials took the stand 
that an order bill of lading gave the 
seller control of the feed until it 
reached final destination. 


some 
west 
ceiling violations in 
sales on 


To clear up the point, the OPA 
pricing division issued Amendment 3 
to the order which specifically pro- 
vides for the use of order bills of 
lading on such sales, pointing out 
that such was the original intention 
of the regulation. 


Bakery Engineers 
Meeting Cancelled 
Under War Ruling 


Chicago, Ill.-The annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers will not be held this year. 
The gathering had been scheduled for 
March 5-8 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, but the recent ban 
on all conventions resulted in cancel- 
lation of the engineers’ plans. 

Following the routine laid down 
by the recent government order, the 
officers of the society made applica- 
tion to hold the meeting as usual 
this year but the request was re- 
jected by the war committee on con- 
ventions which must approve gather- 
ings of more than 50 persons before 
such meetings can be held. The war 
committee suggested that the meet- 
ing be postponed until later in the 
year, but the society officials decided 
to cancel the 1945 meeting and con- 
centrate on next year’s program. 

It was not the intention of the en- 
gineers’ society to press for holding 
the convention this year, but it was 
felt that the meetings were a direct 
aid to the war effort and that the 
decision should be made by the gov- 
ernment committee. The committee 
is making practically no exceptions. 
Of the first 250 requests received for 
meetings, only three were granted; 
one to the Red Cross, one to a war 
bond group and a third to an aero- 
nautical engineers’ organization which 
was granted at the request of the 
army. 

In order to conform to the by-laws 
of the society, the officers and ex- 
ecutive committee will meet early 
in March. 





Unfavorable Bread Prices Cut 


Net Income 


New York, N. Y.—Unfavorable con- 
ditions for bakery earnings are shown 
in two additional annual reports of 
large chain bakery corporations. 

Net sales of the Ward Baking Co. 
for the 53 weeks of 1944, reached a 
new high of $56,174,032, an increase 
of $6,627,201 over the previous fiscal 
year, according to the annual state- 
ment of Faris R. Russell, chairman 
of the board, to stockholders. 

Net profit for 1944 amounted to 
$1,300,282, compared with $1,623,285 
for the previous year. Federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes last 
year totaled $1,915,400, compared 
with $1,469,000 in 1943. 

Cake sales increased in volume and, 
according to the report, were the 
most profitable part of the firm’s 
business. Although bread sales also 
increased, Mr. Russell commented 
that “as was the case in 1943, the 
profit from such business in 1944 was 
not satisfactory, nor will it be until 
the bread baker is allowed a mod- 
erate increase in the price per loaf 
sold in order to re-establish some fair 
margin of profit over today’s high 
costs. Such costs show no prospects 
of declining.” 

The General Baking Co., New York, 


of Larger Bakers 


reported for 53 weeks to Dec. 30 net 
profit of $1,792,326, representing 71c 
per common share, compared with 
$1,729,119, amounting to 67c a share 
on common, in the preceding 52-week 
period. While most of the increase 
was attributable to the longer period 
covered by the 1944 report, the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. was the only one of 
the four larger firms in the bread 
baking industry that was able to keep 
1944 earnings up to the 1943 level. 

No report of sales was given in 
the preliminary General Baking Co. 
statement, but presumably they were 
larger than in 1943, as has been the 
case with other bakers whose 1944 
statements have been published re- 
cently. 

Increased sales and smaller profits 
were characteristic also of two other 
financial reports, previously pub- 
lished, from the Continental and Pu- 
rity baking companies. 

The report of Michigan Bakeries, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, for the year end- 
ed Oct. 31, 1944, shows net income 
of $210,461, compared with $124,187 
in the preceding year. The income 
was equal to $2.31 a share of com- 
mon, against $1.06 in the previous 
year. 
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Need Cited for Bread Price Boost 





LOWER OUTPUT FROM FAT CUT 
MAY CURTAIL BAKERY PROFIT 


Baking Industry Advisory Committee Makes Plea for 
Larger Lard Quotas—Warns of Financial Diffi- 
culties to Result From Production Drop 


Washington, D. C.—-Price officials 
at the Office of Price Administration 
have warned top executives of that 
agency that the current shortage of 
lard, shortening and sugar may so 
reduce bakery production that an in- 
crease in bread prices will have to 
be granted if production is to be 
maintained. This warning resulted 
from the OPA bakery industry ad- 
visory committee session held last 
week to discuss rationing problems. 

On the face of current situation 
in the supply of lard, shortening and 
sugar it seems inevitable that bakery 
production will have to be curtailed 
to the 1942 level although it was 
learned that OPA rationing officials 
and War Food Administration repre- 
sentatives who sat in at the meeting 
could not agree over the supply out- 
look. 

A reduction of production to the 
1942 level, which would mean a drop 
of 15% or more, would erase indus- 
try profits that have resulted from 
increased volume alone during the 
years 1943-44. The baking industry, 
it is pointed out, has absorbed in- 
creased labor and material costs 
without any advance in bread prices 
and has been able to maintain favor- 
able profits from sweet goods sales 
and greater volume. 

The industry committee assembled, 
hopeful that some concessions would 
be made to it concerning the scarce 
commodities. The meeting dispersed, 
it is said, with little hope for relief. 
Although sugar was a topic of the 
industry discussion, the committee 
was not given a complete answer on 
that subject. It is no secret in gov- 
ernment circles that the position of 
this commodity is relatively the same 
as that of lard. 

In regard to lard and shortening 
supplies, responsible trade sources 
deny that an actual shortage exists 
and contend that the tightness re- 
sults from the set-aside which will 
compel an even higher ration point 
factor if lard and shortenings are 
to be rationed against the set-aside 
order. 

The industry had assembled data 
concerning the 1944 use of lard as 
compared with 1942 but these figures 
could not change the current supply 
picture. 

The sugar situation is probably as 
critical as that of lard although that 
fact has not been admitted yet. Unof- 
ficial estimates place this year’s 
stocks at about 20% under 1944. OPA 
rationing officials in the sugar sec- 
tion have been subjected to inordinate 
political pressure for some time and 
their generosity in some _ actions, 
such as the 1944 allowance for home 
canning, resulted from pressure from 
influential quarters and is reported 
to have been ordered over the bet- 
ter judgment of the rationing officials. 

Although it is too early to expect 
action from top policy officials at 


OPA it is predicted that pressure for 
higher bread prices will stir action in 
government circles and there may be 
an effort made to alter the lard set- 
aside to ease the situation. Although 
lard is the largest source of shorten- 
ing for the baking industry, that 
commodity is not administered un- 
der the WFA Fats and Oils Branch 
but under the meat section where 
it is not believed that full recogni- 
tion of the baking industry problems 
is clearly seen. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEALTH STANDARDS FOR 
ARMED FORCES ARE HIGH 


Chicago, Ill—There have been 
many remarkable advancements in 
medical science that have enabled the 
armed forces to maintain a high 
standard of health, Dr. Carl R. Ad- 
dinall, head of the library service bu- 
reau of Merck & Co., said at the 
monthly meeting of the Midwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held here Feb. 5. 

There have been no general epi- 
demics in the armed forces and there 
has been less malaria in tropical 
areas than formerly, Dr. Addinall 
said. Recovery of 93% of all men 
wounded is another remarkable rec- 
ord, he added. All this improvement 
has been brought about through the 
use of newly developed drugs and 
techniques, among them blood plas- 
ma, sulfa drugs, new insecticides, 
penicillin and new developments in 
surgery. 

Dr. Addinall stated that in 1943 the 
production of penicillin totaled 21 
billion units. Production in 1944 was 
increased to 1,600 billion units. In 
1945 the production will be 3,600 bil- 
lion units, made possible by the re- 
cent construction of 20 plants. 

Approximately 80 members and 
guests attended the meeting which 
was presided over by F. C. Buzzelle, 
General Mills, Inc., chairman of the 
section, R. Wallace Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., gave reports of the 
secretary and treasurer, and D. B. 
Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., a 
member of the program committee, 
presented the speaker. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW AGENCY TO CONTINUE 
WITH MARKETING SERVICE 


Washington, D. C.—The newly cre- 
ated Office of Marketing Services 
will continue the services and respon- 
sibilities in the marketing field which 
were formerly performed in the Office 
of Distribution. - Major functions of 
OMS will include issuance and ad- 
ministration of War Food Orders, 
estimating civilian food needs and 
representing. United States civilians 
in obtaining allocation of foods for 
their needs. 

Other duties will include develop- 
ment of marketing agreement pro- 
grams, collection and dissemination 

















of current market information, de- 
veloping official agricultural stand- 
ards, conducting research, inspection 
and grading of agricultural products 
and administration of 28 federal 
statutes. 

Harry E. Reed, formerly chief of 
the livestock and meats branch of 
the Office of Distribution, will be 
deputy director for operations and 
will be responsible for the work of 
the commodity branches and for the 
compliance, industry operations and 
marketing facilities branches. 

Other major assistants to C. W. 
Kitchen, director of OMS, will include 
S. R. Smith, deputy director for ci- 
vilian programs, and F’.. A. March, dep- 
uty director for management. The 
following men have been named to 
head various major activities: 

J. M. Mehl, compliance; Carl H. 
Robinson, cotton and fiber; T. G. 
Stitts, dairy and poultry; W. H. Jas- 
spon, fats and oils; E. A. Meyer, 
fruit and vegetables; E. J. Murphy, 
grain products; K. W. Berkey, in- 
dustry operations; S. R. Newell, live- 
stock and meats; W. C. Crow, mar- 
keting facilities; H. C. Albin, special 
commodities; Joshua Bernhardt, sug- 
ar; Charles E. Gage, tobacco; Arthur 
E. Browne, (acting) civilian food 
requirements; M. L. Wilson, nutri- 
tion programs, and E. J. Rowell, 
(acting) marketing reports. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1945 INSURANCE FOR FLAX 
CROP READY FOR GROWERS 


Washington, D. C.—Crop insurance 
on flax, which is being offered in 
1945 for the first time by the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp., will enable pro- 
ducers to assure production returns 
from their 1945 flaxseed crops up to 
75% of average yields. 

J. Carl Wright, manager of the 
FCIC, points out that the crop insur- 
ance protection on flax grown for 
seed is an added encouragement to 
farmers toward meeting the nation’s 
5,000,000-acre goal for flaxseed, which 
is 64% above the 1944 planted acre- 
age. It will afford assurance of pro- 
duction returns in addition to the $5 
acre production payment offered by 
the War Food Administration for 
meeting flaxseed goals. 

The flaxseed insurance will be very 





THE BIGGEST THRILL 

Washington, D. C.—Hundreds 
of excited internees crowded 
around a jeep and trailer loaded 
with bread which rolled into Bili- 
bid prison in Manila recently, ac- 
cording to the American Red 
Cross. 

It was the first bread they had 
seen in three years. They wanted 
to touch it. 

Mrs. Rupert Foley, of New 
Bremen, Ohio, held up her two- 
year-old son Michael, born in in- 
ternment, to see. Her husband 
was interned at Santo Tomas. 

“We tried to make bread of 
rice flour, but it didn’t work,” she 
said. “If we had our choice, we’d 
take real wheat bread in prefer- 
ence to steak.” 

The bread was baked by the 
army in San Fernando and 
rushed to Bilibid and Santo 
Tomas. 


similar to the wheat insurance pro- 
gram. Contracts will be for one year 
however, instead of the three-yeay 
period covered by the wheat insur. 
ance contracts. The producer his 
choice of two contracts—one cover. 
ing up to 75% of the average yielq 
and the other up to 50%. 

The closing date for submitting ap- 
plications will be the beginning of 
seeding or March 31, whicheve; js 
earlier for all areas except North Da. 
kota, Montana and those counties jn 
Minnesota lying north of Trav: ‘Se, 
Grant, Douglas, Todd, Morrison, Niille 
Lacs, Kanabec and Pine, where the 
FCIC closing date is April 10. 
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Soybean Storage 
Stocks Jan. 1 
Below a Year Ago 


Washington, D. C.—Stocks of soy- 
beans in all storage positions at the 
beginning of the year were 160,939,- 
000 bus, compared with 167,715,000 
on Jan. 1, 1944, according to a re. 
port by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Included in 








the total were farm 


stocks totaling 42,593,000 bus and 
stocks held at interior mills, eleva- 
tors and other establishments that 
amounted to 42,948,000 bus.  Soy- 


beans held by processing plants were 
estimated to aggregate 47,429,000 bus 
and terminal market holdings of 24,- 
446,000 bus. 

Disappearance of soybeans in the 
period Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 amounted to 


approximately 46,000,000 bus. Of this 
total 31,853,000 bus were crushed 
for oil, the report said. Crushings 


in the same period of the preceding 
year were 30,354,000 bus. 

With allowances made for seed re- 
quirements, beans fed on farms and 
beans for human consumption, it 
would appear that the increased rate 
of crushing for oil could be main- 
tained for the rest of the 1944-45 
season, providing there was no large 
export volume. 

The War Food Administration, 
which has admitted the purchase of 
a “trial” lot of soybeans for export 
to Russia, has declined all comment 
on the prospect of an extensive pur- 
chase program for the Russian ac- 
count. The WFA also refuses to 
divulge the extent of the “trial” pur- 
chase. The Russian purchasing com- 
mission representatives have no state- 
ment to make other than that they 
“understand an experimental pur- 
chase has been made. For seed per- 
haps?” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEART ATTACK CAUSES 
DEATH OF R. C. GARRETT 


R. C. Garrett, for the last 16 years 
manager of the Bowen Flour Miills 
Co., Independence, Kansas, died Feb. 
4 at his home unexpectedly. ‘he 
cause of his death was diagnosed as 
heart disease. His first job as man- 
ager of a flour mill was with the 
Mangum (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
Later he was manager of the Ada 
(Okla.) Milling Co., and then oper- 
ated the Pearl Milling Co. at Oswego, 
Kansas, before joining the Bowen 
company. 
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6 More Legislatures 
Get Enrichment Bill 
During Past Week 


Chicago, Ill.—Proposals to require 
py statute that all white flour and 
white bread sold within their borders 
he enriched are now before the 
legislatures of 18 states, six having 
been added to the list during the past 
week 

The six states that recently re- 
ceived the proposal are as follows: 

Connecticut — Senate Bill 246, 
Brock. 

Montana—House Bill 42, Cormack. 

North Dakota — House Bill 492, 
Dalzell. 

Oregon—House Bill 225. 

Utuh—House Bill 145, Boyer. 

Washington—Senate Bill 144, Ro- 
sellini. 

The states in which the bill pre- 
viousi'y had been introduced are as 
follows: 

Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, [Xansas, Massachusetts, Nebras- 
ka, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, Oklahoma and Wyoming. 
It is reported that the bill is about 
ready for introduction in approxi- 
mately eight more states, including 
several states with large populations. 
Sponsors of the proposal in Tennes- 
see are awaiting further develop- 
ments before proposing the bill to the 
legislature there. It is problematical, 
however, whether the proposal would 
meet with success at this time, it is 
repol ted. 

The uniform bill, which was pre- 
pared by the Millers National Fed- 
eration and the American Bakers 
Association, under the auspices of the 
National Research Council, is the 
basis of all of the bills listed above. 
It was necessary to vary the terms 
of the bill in many of the states on 
account of state constitutional pro- 
visions or legislative requirements. 
The general result of the enactment 
of the bills, however, will be prac- 
tically uniform, in the opinion of 
the federation’s counsel. 

“There is some tendency on the 
part of millers engaged principally in 
EO RR EAT INS ALAS ESTEE AEE 


NEW RYE TYPE MAKES 
GOOD BREAD 

Stockholm, Sweden.—The first 
loaf of bread baked from “tetra- 
ploid” rye was tasted at a re- 
cent meeting here of the Swedish 
Academy of Agriculture. It 
tasted just as good as any other 
rye bread. 

Tetraploid rye is a species con- 
taining 64 chromosomes, as com- 
pared with the 32 chromosomes 
in the genetic make-up of com- 
mon, or diploid rye. The indi- 
vidual grains are approximately 
twice as large as the common 
rye, 

The new species is at present 
handicapped by having a higher 
degree of sterility than the nor- 
mal type. It is hoped, however, 
that within a few years geneticists 
can overcome this deficiency and 
a new variety will result which 
Will yield considerably more grain 
per acre. 

The prolonged plant breeding 
research involved in the develop- 
ment of tetraploid rye has been 
carried on at the Svalov agricul- 
tural research station under the 
supervision of Prof. Arne Mint- 
zing. 
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bakery flour production to regard the 
enrichment bills as primarily being of 
concern only to the mills producing 
family flour,” Herman ‘Steen, vice 
president of the federation, said. 
“This idea is a mistaken one, as the 
baking industry has a great deal at 
stake in this bill. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the American Bak- 
ers Association is now devoting every 
effort to help obtain the adoption of 
enrichment legislation in the various 
legislatures,” he added. 

Federation officials are urging mill- 
ers to get in their “best licks’ for 
the enrichment bills at this time. It 
is suggested that they communicate 
with their representatives and sen- 
ators in the legislatures, and ask 
their trade connections in other 
states—jobbers, bakers and others— 
to communicate with their legisla- 
tures. 

The enrichment proposals natural- 
ly are proceeding somewhat more 
slowly than are the uniform package 
bills, due to the fact that not all 
legislators fully understand the sig- 
nificance of the enrichment proposal. 
In all legislatures, however, there are 
a certain number of members who un- 
derstand the program sufficiently so 
that they can do a good job of pre- 
senting the arguments in behalf of 
the bill. Nutrition committees in 
some states have been quite effective 
in organizing support for the legisla- 
tion, with the assistance of educators, 
leaders in the medical profession, and 
others. 

“Despite all this support, the move- 
ment still needs active help from 
members of the milling and baking 
industries,’ Mr. Steen said. “The 
next 30 days is the most critical time 
as legislative sessions will begin to 
run out in a little while,” he pointed 
out. 
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WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 
REMAINS GOOD OR BETTER 


The condition of winter wheat and 
other small grains is mostly good 
to excellent. They are growing fa- 
vorably in southernmost sections, but 
continue dormant over other regions. 


Fields in Kansas, which had 
greened up in recent weeks, were 
covered by a blanket of snow. The 


recent moisture has been beneficial 
to wheat in far western Kansas coun- 
ties, but fields in central and eastern 
sections of the state are excessively 
wet. Demand for oats for seed is 
good and there is a growing interest 
in planting flax this spring by eastern 
Kansas farmers. 

Light rains and snows in Oklahoma 
the past week improved crop condi- 
tions and assured enough surface 
moisture to carry the fall sown grains 
through the winter, since there was 
practically no run-off. Wheat made 
normal progress after being retarded 
in growth for several weeks by wet, 
cold weather. Sunshine is needed by 
all fall sown grains to insure normal 
development. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN STATES WILL 
ENLARGE CINCINNATI MILL 


Richmond, Va.—Board of directors 
of the Southern States Co-operative 
has authorized construction of addi- 
tional storage and feed manufactur- 
ing facilities at the co-operative’s 
Cincinnati, Ohio, feed mill, which 
will double the plant’s capacity. W. 
G. Wysor, general manager, said the 
new construction was expected to cost 
about $750,000, and would permit 
manufacture of about 300,000 tons of 
feed annually. 
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To Avoid Tie-in Charge, Buyer 
Must Request Clears With Feed 


Washington, D. C. — Tie-in sales, 
combination sales or whatever they 
are called, are illegal in the eyes of 
Office of Price Administration of- 
ficials. That is the latest and final 
word on the subject. 

According to OPA officials their 
understanding of the word tie-in or 
combination sales is that it condi- 
tions the sale of a wanted commodity 
with the purchase of an unwanted 
commodity. Where millfeed was sold 
on condition that a buyer bought a 
certain quantity of clear flour this 
sale would constitute a violation of 
OPA regulations even when the clear 
flour was sold at going market prices 
and the millfeed sold at legal ceiling 
prices. 

Further it is pointed out that in 
the eyes of OPA historical records 
of combined purchases of millfeed 
and clear flours by buyers are of 
themselves not sufficient grounds on 
which a mill can justify combined 
sales. 

As far as can be learned it is nec- 


essary for the buyer to request—as 
in the case of millfeeds and clears— 
quantities of both commodities of his 
own volition if the controversial tie- 
in or combination sale ruling is to 
be avoided. It is believed that many 
sellers of clears and millfeeds felt 
they were not guilty of tie-in sales 
when the clear flour was sold at go- 
ing market prices. In order to pro- 
tect their position in that respect it 
is essential that the buyer, of his own 
volition, request two commodities 
which may be delivered to him. 

This interpretation of the definition 
of tie-in or combination sale involves 
not only mills but applies with equal 
force to jobbers, wholesalers or re- 
tailers. It has come to the atten- 
tion of OPA that some sellers have 
been offering millfeed and clears ona 
sliding scale price basis. Such offers 
in the form of handbills or otherwise 
are immediately under suspicion as 
potential tie-in violations and prob- 
ably will be the subject of OPA en- 
forcement investigation. 


25,000 Tons of Soybeans May Be 
Procured for French Lend-Lease 


Washington, D. C.—Consideration 
will be given next week to a proposal 
to procure approximately 25,000 tons 
(833,000 bus) of soybeans for French 
lend-lease account, according to an 
authoritative statement from officials 
of the War Food Administration. 

This procurement item has not 
cleared Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration channels officially, having 
originated in Combined Food Board 
councils, according to statements 
here. Before WFA can consider this 
proposal, it will be necessary to ob- 
tain FEA approval. This action is 
considered a routine matter, however. 

Soybeans procured for French ac- 
count under this proposal are said to 
be designated for crushing in France 
primarily to obtain oil. There is no 
indication that the procurement will 


be of an emergency nature, which 
would require payment of prices 
above the established ceilings. 

Payment in excess of Office of 
Price Administration ceilings by 
Commodity Credit Corp. on  pur- 
chases either for its own account or 
indirectly through lend-lease is justi- 
fied only in emergency instances and 
requires notification to OPA of the 
transactions involved. 

There have been recent reports of 
procurement of soybeans in sizable 
amounts for Russian account and al- 
so of delivery of soybeans to Great 
Britain. Ranking officials deny in- 
tentions now to procure soybeans for 
Russia and state that deliveries to 
Great Britain have been relatively 
small but steady during recent 
months. 


o> 


Chain Store Grocery Sates Come Out 
of Wartime Slump During Past Year 


Chain stores came out of their war- 
time slump during 1944. Reversing 
the previous war trend, chain gro- 
cery sales gained a little more than 
independents during the past year. 
Total grocery store sales in all types 
of establishments increased 7.7% over 
1943. 

These facts were revealed in a talk 
by Walter F. Crowder of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who told the recent annual meeting 
of the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association that chain gro- 
cery sales were up about 7.9% over 
1943, dollar volume of chain business 
amounting to about $4,700,000,000. 

Sales through service and limited 
function wholesale grocery houses 
amounted to approximately $11,100,- 
000,000 in the past year, Mr. Crowder 
told the wholesalers. This was an 
increase of 5% over 1943 and was up 
20% over 1942. The gain since 1939, 
he said, has been 80%. 

Total retail grocery sales in 1944, 


he added, approximated $14,300,000,- 
000, an increase of 7.7% over 1943 
and about 85% higher than in 1939, 
these figures covering both chains 
and independents. Of this aggregate 
volume, sales through independent re- 
tail grocery outlets were some §9,- 
600,000,000 last year, a gain of 7.6% 
over 1943. 

In 1939, the last census year, Mr. 
Crowder pointed out, sales through 
independent retail outlets accounted 
for 63% of the total sales through 
retail grocery channels. This per- 
centage rose by 1943 to 67.2% of the 
total, but in 1944, due to the slightly 
more than proportionate gain in chain 
store sales, the independents account- 
ed for 67.1% of the total. 

While the nation must produce and 
distribute 50% more goods in the 
postwar years than in 1940 if full 
employment is to be maintained, re- 
tail grocery sales, along with sales in 
most other nondurable goods lines, 
already have experienced their gains 
and will do well to hold their own, 
Mr. Crowder warned. 
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LONG-TERM HANDICAPS SEEN 


AS DIRECTIONS SWAMP MILLS 


Army Takes Cars From Kansas City Millers—Some Im- 
provement in Jam at Eastern Terminals— 


Mixed Cars 


Although the congestion of box- 
cars at eastern points has been sub- 
stantially improved, the shortage at 
western shipping points continues to 
handicap flour movement and the 
long-term results for the milling in- 
dustry are expected to prove a de- 
cided burden. 

Some improvement in the tie-up of 
cars at New York freight yards has 
taken place but there still are many 
impediments to flour movement. 
Railroads are better able to locate 
cars at New York and lighter them 
to terminals when permits are avail- 
able, but the trucking situation still 
is far from satisfactory. A similar 
condition exists in most of the larger 
eastern cities in lesser degree. Al- 
though flour receipts enlarged at 
most points in the formerly embar- 
goed territory, arrivals were not re- 
garded as being sufficient to make 
up for the previous shortages, and 
most bakers and jobbers had only 
a limited backlog of supplies on hand. 

In spite of the freer rail move- 
ment in the east, millers in the mid- 
dle west reported that boxcars were 
scarcer than before. Production con- 
tinued to slip last week at many 
points and at other spots where mill 
operations held up, shipments of flour 
were smaller. 


Output Declines 
Output at Buffalo dropped to 66% 
of capacity last week, a five point 
decline reflecting the embargo early 
in the week. At Kansas City pro- 
duction was curbed when the gov- 


ernment unexpectedly took over 
some cars from millers. Interior 
mills in the Southwest kept rate 


of operations up to the previous level, 
but there was some falling off in the 
interior Northwest. Minneapolis mills 
ran at a slightly heavier rate, but 
shipments were down about 20% be- 
cause of the car scarcity. There 
was a two point drop in flour output 
in central and southeastern states. 

Mills in the Southwest, as in all 
other parts of the country, were fur- 


Hardest Hit 


ther handicapped by the boxcar situ- 
ation last week when the govern- 
ment took over several dozen cars 


about to be loaded with flour and 
used them for munitions. Produc- 
tion schedules and shipping dates 


have been thoroughly disrupted, and 
with labor and train service as it is, 
there seems to be no immediate solu- 
tion. This is the first instance of 
this kind reported. 

Obviously, no one part of the coun- 
try or group of mills is in any bet- 
ter condition than the average, for 
railroads are attempting to deal the 
cars out equitably. But in the labor 
market some areas are in a slight- 
ly better position than others. 

Flour mills in the Southwest as 
a whole ran at a normal rate of ca- 
pacity last week, but the pinch is 
getting tighter and it is likely that 
running time will lag this week. 

It is probably universally true that 
mills are able to get out their 
straight car business much easier 
than mixed cars, for additional scarce 
warehouse labor is needed to load the 
cars that require quantities of small 
packages from the warehouse stock. 
Many mills are from one to two 
months behind in their shipments of 
some of these mixed cars, and even 
straight car buyers are finding all 
mills unable to promise any certain 
delivery. 

Behind 

The net result of the continuing 
lag in flour production in the past 
three weeks is that millers generally 
are getting into arrears on shipping 
directions. Many now have several 
weeks’ full time operations in the 
form of directions on hand without 
any new business required. 

The many problems that so sud- 
denly came to the attention of the 
flour buyer will not be solved as 
quickly as they became acute. The 
transportation shortage is such that 
for many weeks and probably months 
shipments are likely to be delayed 
because of lack of cars. Moreover, 


Directions 





Freight Problem Aired at Meeting 
of New York Flour Distributors 


New York, N. Y.—William A. Loh- 
man, Jr., chairman of a special com- 
mittee, reported some slight im- 
provement in the freight situation at 
the monthly meeting of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors 
held in the Produce Exchange, Feb. 8. 
However, he stated that the local con- 
gestion is serious, and will likely re- 
main so for some time. 

The meeting, which was under the 
direction of Herbert H. Lang, presi- 
dent of the association, unanimously 
approved several amendments to the 
by-laws, all having to do with the 
set-up of committees. The most im- 
portant change specified that four 
members of the good and welfare 


committee shall be appointed for one 
year, four for two years and four 
for three years. Then “as their terms 
expire their respective successors 
shall be appointed and shall act for 
periods or terms of three years each.” 

It was further provided that the 
chairman of all standing committees 
shall be members of the good and 
welfare committee. The president, 
vice president, secretary and treas- 
urer were made ex-officio members 
of all wiihout voting 
power. 

B. Wilk, of B. Wilk & Son, was 
elected a member of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
this meeting. 


we t+ 
COmmMittees 


this shortage aggravates the labor 
problem, which already had caused 
considerable delay in filling mixed 
car contracts that require warehouse 
abor. When mills are forced to 
shut down periodically, labor does 
not stand pat and moves about to 
other plants even more freely than 
in the past. 

Consequently, with this lowered 
ceiling on the amount of flour that 
can be produced, flour buyers are 
aware of the fact that once again 
they are probably facing a seller’s 
market, this time perhaps for an ex- 
tended period. Millers are not dis- 
posed to sell freely when they are 
uncertain about their actual produc- 
tion possibilities. 

Millers have more problems than 
these, for as soon as their produc- 
tion is interrupted they at once run 
into higher costs and it is doubtful 
if the flour ceilings at the present 
level are high enough to permit prof- 
itable operations on a staggered pro- 
duction basis. Many millers state, 
in fact, that should their produc- 
tion be interrupted, they at once go 
into a period of loss. 

Flour buyers are likely to become 
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rb Output 


more keenly aware of this situation 
within the next fortnight as the ship. 
ping directions fail to be fulfilled anq 
millers will be forced to ship {loyp 
in many cases only to those who 
need it most urgently. It could wel] 


be that suddenly bakers and_ job. 
bers will come face to face with 4 
situation that will cause them to be 


seeking flour as they did in the Pear) 
Harbor buying panic. 

The view that more drastic n 
ures will have to be taken befor 
the acute car shortage is fully so'veq 
is expressed in many quarters. While 
the eastern car block is being 
duced, the need for supplies in ‘hat 
area keeps cars rolling into the (er. 
ritory as fast as they come out 
Movement of cars to western gate- 
ways showed some pickup last week 
over the previous week but the re- 
ceipts of empties are less than nor- 
mally needed. 

Strenuous efforts by millers to get 
cars continue to feature the grain 
market, and premiums are being )aid 
for wheat with cars attached, buy- 
ers taking qualities they would not 
consider under ordinary shipping 
conditions. 


as- 


Bag Industry Not Seriously Affected 
by Recent Transportation Difficulty 


Indications here 
recent 


New York, N. Y. 
are that the effect of the 
freight embargo and preceding trans- 
portation jams has been varied and 
not particularly severe with regard 
to the bagging industry. Deliveries 
of finished bags by manufacturers, 
it is said, are generally about four 
weeks delayed throughout the indus- 
try, thus relieving the pressure of 
immediate need of fabric supplies, 
both cotton and burlap. Real urgen- 
cy is not expected until some time 
in March. 


teports from importers and bag 
house representatives here at the 
end of last week indicated that the 


tie-up of burlap shipments was re- 
lieved to some extent by the lifting 
of the freight embargo, and that 
backed-up lots should be cleared dur- 
ing this week if further bans are not 
instituted. 

The shipping situation has con- 
tinued to be fully adequate with ves- 
sels from Calcutta carrying substan- 
tial amounts of burlap. Bag trade 
withdrawals from the Central Bur- 
lap Office are continuing according to 
schedule on certificates issued by the 
War Production Board. The _ per- 
centage of lightweights continues to 
become more favorable, though still 
far from the normal 60% level. 

Importers of burlap continue to 
await news from the government re- 
garding the extension of the burlap 
purchase program through to the 
end of the year. Decision rests with 
WPB, it is pointed out, while the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
probably will be directed to admin- 
ister the purchasing if determined 
upon. In all likelihood, it is be- 
lieved, FEA will set the purchasing 
program, which has been suggested 
to call for buying through regular 
agents here. 

Calcutta cable reports at the end 
of the week were that burlap stocks 
improved slightly at the end of Jan- 
uary, while those of sacking dropped 
a little from the preceding month. 


Sacking stocks in January were . 
000,000 yards, of which 28,000,000 
yards were for government account 
The total compares with 244,000,000 
yards for December and with 247,- 
000,000 yards for January, 1944 


The cotton goods supply situation 
for the bag trade failed to ow 
any improvement. There was some 


business in standard class B sheet- 
ing numbers placed through the first 
half, but these were usually in small 
lots and not generally reported. Oth- 
erwise, the market was about booked 
up for this quarter. While express- 
ing urgent demand under a situa- 
tion where offerings are particularly 
short, it was indicated by some buy- 
ers that actual necessity is not as 
extensive as indicated. Under wage 
and price uncertainties, some of th 
larger bag houses would not wish 
to go too far forward if it wert 
possible. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure refleciing 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. ‘The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices ol 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 


is 17.55, as compared with 17.60 a 
year ago. 








FOUNDATION FUND GROWS 

Chicago, Ill—The campaign 
for the American Bakers Foun- 
dation has reached a total o! 
$447,534, according to the latest 
report of the committee in charg 
of the drive. This, added to th: 
original fund of $314,452, gives 
the foundation a total of $761,- 
986. Further reports probabl) 
will include late donations tha 
will increase the total. 
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Margin Over Cost 
Formula Held 
Unsound 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—It is not un- 
likely that the two former judges, 
Fred M. Vinson and Marvin Jones, 
the economic ringmasters holding the 
hoops for the American business, may 
find that their new act, ‘‘margins over 
replacement cost,” extravagantly 
hilled as a short cut to lower feed 
costs to the dairy industry in particu- 
lar and the poultry industry in gen- 
eral. is a flop of first magnitude. 
Their first showing on big time cir- 
cuits in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry barely survived the two-day 
Industry Advisory Committee billing 
wh the WFA performers, who in- 
tended to inaugurate the event, com- 
pleicly forgot their prepared lines 
and retired under a verbal barrage 
from fresh fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers. 

Now it seems that the margin-over- 
cost skit has been rewritten possibly 
in ight of previous experience with 
“replacement” carefully inserted in 
the advance notice but the old flap- 
doodle about lowered costs to the 
consumer and higher returns to the 
farm producer retained. Again WFA 
ficials are to be the star perform- 
ers who will interpret the virtues to 
in OPA audience who, being fellow 
toilers in the government vineyard, 
will be governed by protocol, broth- 
erly restraints and amenities which 
would not inhibit the business man 
or farm producers who are getting 
slightly peeved with government at- 
tempts to peddle modern snake bite 
medicine through the vehicle of eco- 
» morality plays. 

Observers here who have been 
studying some of the less apparent 
cts of margins over replacement 
costs for the prepared feed industry 


point out the fact that while the in- 
dustry normally follows that same 
principle as a matter of daily busi- 
ness, the industry practice would not 
parallel the rigid requirements of a 
price regulation and would provoke 
constant) disputes between enforce- 
ment agents who, more often than not, 
view their efficiency on the basis of 
punitive revenue produced for the 


overnment instead of orderly com- 
pliance with the spirit of an order. 
Cool heads say that of course mar- 
ns over replacement could be in- 
cluded in the revised mixed feed or- 
der if a satisfactory replacement defi- 
nition can be drawn. However, it 
must be understood that if the pro- 
ducer is to be protected against price 
swings for basic ingredients, substan- 
tially higher margins will have to be 
ited to permit the manufacturer 
to average out price declines against 
aavances. 

‘or example, take a_ situation 
Where a basic prepared feed ingre- 
dient declined in price from $1.10 
per unit to $1 on the day of the 
week when new prices are to be cal- 
culated. At this point the manufac- 
turer is faced with a financial loss of 
10c per unit. Now, however, if the 
market price of this ingredient starts 
an advance—and price rises are slow- 
er than declines generally—the man- 
ufacturer could not recoup his pre- 
vious inventory loss with surety un- 
less a sufficiently high margin were 
provided. 

Under a rigid government mandate, 
margins over replacement cost would 
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have a depressing effect on prices by 
destroying confidence on the part of 
the buyer who knows that his chances 
of recovery of inventory losses. are 
restricted. 

According to these observers here 
this depressant price effect is not 
likely to be lost on farm producers 
of such basic commodities as oats, 
corn, protein and other feed ingredi- 
ents. It is expected that sincere sup- 
porters of farm producers will be 
alert to the dangers and enter sharp 
protest with the administration of- 
ficials who are advocating this ideal- 
istic but highly impractical plan. 

Behind this margin over cost or 
replacement idea—it is hard to know 
just when the judges are advocating 
one or the other—is the contention 
that prepared feed prices at retail 
are sticky at ceilings. The claim is 
hardly borne out by studies made 
from official prepared feed price com- 
pilations of the Department of Agri- 


culture. To the contrary, these 
studies reveal that prepared feed 








GENERAL ORDER NO. 31 
AMENDED BY WLB 
Washington, D. C.—In amend- 
ing General Order 31, the War 
Labor Board has ruled that when 
the War Manpower Commission 
certifies in writing to a WLB 
agent that a particular employer 
is actually engaged in critical or 
essential war work and is observ- 
ing all rules and regulations of 
WMC and is faced with a critical 
hiring problem due to restric- 
tions of General Order 31, the 
employer shall be authorized by 
WLB to hire workers without 
regard to the 25% limitation on 
hiring for iobs which have es- 
tablished ranges at rates above 

the minimum of the range. 








prices have been delicately sensitive 
to price fluctuations for basic ingre- 
dients and often more than discount- 
ed these changes on the down side. 
It is not known how carefully WFA 
advocates of the margin over replace- 
ment technique have studied these 
figures, although the statistics are 
available to them. 


Step Toward Centralization 


Detached observers of the economic 
trend of the present administration 
see in this proposal merely another 
step in the direction of centralization 
of economic power in officials at 
Washington. Advocates of plans of 
this kind distrust the automatic cor- 
rective force of price fluctuations in 
a competitive economy and in their 
place would substitute rigid contrcls 
which would frighten the business 
man to the point where he could no 
longer rely on price variants but 
would be consistently fearing lower 
prices and would be reluctant to buy 
even when his better judgment dic- 
tated such action. 

Ultimately, controls of this type 
lead to further controls when official- 
dom attempts to peg prices in a nar- 
row range or to set them at fixed 
points so that the manufacturer will 
be assured a manufacturing profit 
and be protected against loss, it is 
said. 

Responsible officials at WFA con- 
tinue to deny participation in the re- 
newal of Judge Vinson’s proposal but 
inasmuch as these officials are par- 
ties to top policy decisions it is im- 
probable that they are completely un- 
aware of what is being prepared and 
are going along with the boss like 
good soldiers even though they per- 
sonally may recognize that the sec- 


ond attempt in this direction again 
may portray the austere judicial ring- 
masters in the role of abashed clowns. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOPLIN BREAD PRICE UP 


Joplin, Mo.—An increase of lc a 
loaf in the price of bread, along with 
a 2-oz increase in weight of the loaf, 
has become effective here under OPA 
order SR 14B as a result of an agree- 
ment among bakers in the district. 
The new retail price is lle. It was 
the first change in the price of bread, 
or the size of the loaf for four years. 


“BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
NAMES VICE PRESIDENTS 


New York, N. Y.—Eugene V. N. 
Bissell and Simon Mayer have been 
named additional executive vice presi- 
dents of the Continental Grain Co., 
New York City, according to an an- 
nouncement by Rene Fribourg, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
firm, and Michel Fribourg, president. 
The formation of an executive com- 
mittee of the company, made up of 
the executive vice presidents, Mr. 
Bissell, Mr. Mayer and Willem C. 
Schilthuis, was also announced. 

In view of the expanding opera- 
tions of the company in the grain 
merchandising and warehousing field, 
and the anticipated large volume of 
exports and imports in the postwar 
period, this move was considered nec- 
essary to care for the increased duties 
and responsibilities of the manage- 
ment. 

All of the executive vice presi- 
dents have been connected with the 
firm for more than 20 years. Mr. 
Mayer has had charge of the Chicago 
office and Mr. Bissell and Mr. Schil- 
thuis have been with the New York 
office. 











——BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 
New York, N. Y.—The board of 
directors of the General Baking Co., 
New York, according to an announce- 
ment by George L. Morrison, presi- 
dent, on Feb. 6 declared the regular 
dividend of $2 per share on the $8 
preferred stock, payable April 2, 1945, 
to the holders of record on March 
17, 1945. 
——BREAD IS _ 
JOINS KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Omaha, Neb.—C. C. Walker has 
joined Kelly-Erickson Co. as chemist 
in its Omaha laboratory, it was an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Walker re- 
signed as chemist for Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo. 
———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WFA SELLS SOY GRITS 
Washington, D. C.—As of Jan. 29, 
the War Food Administration sold 
500 sacks of soy grits, located at 
Decatur, Il., at $2.3216 cwt. The 
Cereal By-Products Co., Chicago, was 
the purchaser. 


THE STAFF fF Lire 











BREAD !S THE STAFF >F LIFE 
SALES CONFERENCE 
Minneapolis, Minn.—A _ group of 


the branch office managers of the In- 
ternational Milling Co. is in Minne- 
apolis this week for a series of sales 
conferences. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE LOSS OF $100,000 
TO FOX BAKING CO., YORK 


Fire destroyed the plant of the Ed- 
ward Fox Baking Co., York, Pa., re- 
cently with a loss of more than $100,- 
000. The loss included most of the 
plant machinery. The fleet of trucks 
was saved and the company offices 
and retail store were not burned. 
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Uniform Package 
Bill Now Before 
20 Legislatures 


Chicago, Il. Seven additional 
state legislatures within the past 
week have received the uniform bill 
to regulate the sizes of flour and corn 
meal packages, bringing the total to 
20 legislative groups in which the 
proposal has been introduced. 

The states added to the list dur- 
ing the week, and the sponsors of 
the proposal, are as follows: 


Georgia—House Bill 439, McCurdy 
and Littlejohn. 

Idaho—House Bill 42, Keim. 

Kansas—-Senate Bill 73, Bailey and 
Buzick. 

Nevada—-House Bill 30. 


North Carolina — House Bill 102, 
Edwards and Ransdell. 


South Dakota House Bill 79, 
Mills. 
West Virginia House Bill 141, 


Callahan and Hansberger. 

Legislatures of the following states 
previously received the proposal: 

California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah and 
Washington. 

Both branches of the Oregon legis- 
lature have approved the bill, which 
has been referred to a conference 
committee because of a minor amend- 
ment but final action is anticipated 
within a few days. 

The proposal has been approved 
by the Michigan house and will be 
taken up in the senate at an early 
date. 

After its passage by the house in 
Montana, the bill was killed in the 
senate agriculture committee. 

All of the bills introduced are pat- 
terned after the uniform bill as rec- 
ommended by the Millers National 
Federation and approved by the 
Council of State Governments and 
other state and federal agencies. 

Eight of the 20 states whose legis- 
latures are now in session have exist- 
ing laws on their statute books which 
conflict with the decimal system. 
Those states are California, Georgia, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota and 
Tennessee. 

“It is more important for action 
to be taken in these states than else- 
where and that is why the federation 
some months ago began to get things 
under way in those states,’ Herman 
Steen, vice president of the federa- 
tion, explained. ‘Millers, no matter 
where located, who have trade con- 
nections in these states should urgent- 
ly ask those trade connections to go 
to work with their respective legis- 
lators in behalf of the package bill,” 
he urged. 











HUTCHINSON WHEAT HITS 
CEILING LEVELS 

Hutchinson, Kansas. — Mills, 
eager for boxcars, bid the maxi- 
mums for any type wheat in the 
Hutchinson cash market last 
week. For the first time all 
grades sold at ceilings. Many 
are scouring the country and con- 
tracting wheat in advance of un- 
certain shipment. Country ele- 
vators are filled and much milo 
remains on the ground, absorb- 
ing the moisture of an unusually 
wet winter. 
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FRESH FLOUR BUSINESS LAGS 
AS SHIPPING TROUBLES HOLD 


Users Clamoring for Deliveries on Previous Contracts— 
Car Shortage Throws Millers Farther Behind— 
Will Take Weeks to Catch Up 


Transportation problems continue 
to hold top rank in the milling indus- 
try throughout the nation. Lifting 
of the second eastern embargo last 
week removed the restrictions on 
billing of orders, but there appears 
to be little or no improvement in 

the supply of box- 
Sales cars. Millers are 
Slightly rounding up cars 
Below by every means at 
Average, their command. 
They have taken 
wheat in recent weeks that they did 
not want, just to get the cars and 
have been reloading them with flour 
as rapidly as they can, but a great 
many plants have been forced so far 
behind in deliveries that it will take 
weeks to catch up. Meanwhile, new 
flour business is of only moderate vol- 
ume, with neither buyers nor sellers 
anxious to make additional commit- 
ments until the delivery situation be- 
comes more settled. Last week’s 
sales represented about half of ca- 
pacity. The War Food Administra- 
tion asked for offers on 89,400 sacks 
of bread and cake flour for accept- 
ance by Feb. 15. 


Spring Bookings Small 


Eastern buyers were in the mar- 
ket for spring wheat flour last week, 
but their individual takings were 
small and general inquiry was light. 
Minneapolis millers report buyers 
hesitant about deciding on their fu- 
ture needs because of the large vol- 
ume of unfilled business and the un- 
settled shipping conditions. Bakers 
and retail grocers in the East are said 
to be very low on flour and distribu- 
tors to those trades are clamoring for 
delivery on previous contracts. Mills, 
of course, are unable to help them- 


selves and indicate it may take weeks 
to fill up the holes. Meanwhile, they 
are not pressing for new business. 
Bookings by northwestern mills last 
week were a little under 60% of ca- 
pacity, as against 96% a week earlier 
and 40% a year ago. 


Southwestern Sales Lag 


Sales of flour by mills in the South- 
west lagged somewhat last week 
while most buyers and sellers attend- 
ed to their delivery problems. Sales, 
however, reached 53% of capacity, 
as compared with 81% the previous 
week and 46% a year ago. Mills are 
in many cases drifting farther be- 
hind on their deliveries as the result 
of low manpower and shortage of 
cars. Some mills were forced to 
close down for a day last week be- 
cause of the box car shortage. Buy- 
ers are purchasing some fill-in cars, 
but some mills are forced now to 
fill the immediate needs only of the 
customers in distress. Several bak- 
eries have limited production because 
of flour shortage and their own man- 
power situation. Prices are hugging 
the ceiling, as mills find little incen- 
tive to sell when production sched- 
ules fall into arrears. A few buyers 
are becoming alarmed at the situa- 
tion. Clears are slightly lower be- 
cause of increased offerings of 
straight cars. Export business is still 
good to Latin American countries. 


Deliveries Worry Buyers 


New sales at Buffalo are scattered 
and light, with the trade more inter- 
ested in getting flour delivered than 
in making new commitments. Mills 
are crowded with shipping directions 
and are still handicapped by delayed 
transportation, and car and labor 





Shortage of Cars Prevents Millers 
From Accepting Semolina Inquiries 


Demand for semolinas has picked 
up materially and some fair-sized 
bookings are reported for 120-day 
shipment. A portion of the current 
inquiry, however, is coming from 
buyers who cannot get delivery on 
certain contracts and are shopping 
around with other mills trying to 
pick up a car or two for prompt 
shipment. Needless to say, they are 
not meeting with much success, for 
all durum mills in the Northwest 
are in the same trouble—they cannot 
get cars. One company reports it 
has enough directions on hand to 
last it through March without an- 
other order. 

The boxcar situation has not im- 
proved any. With the grain they 
unload and the few empties they get 
daily, mills are managing to get 
along, but each day they are fearful 
they will have to close down the 
next. Buffalo mills state that mac- 
aroni manufacturers consider new 
purchases, price inquiries, etc., of 
secondary importance to getting de- 
livery on previous contracts. Recent 
shipping tie-ups reduced semolina ar- 
rivals in the East to virtually noth- 
ing and most paste products com- 


panies have been operating on a cur- 
tailed schedule, with a few complete 
shutdowns reported. 

Coupled with the labor shortage, 
the delay in transportation has put 
producers of macaroni products even 
farther behind in their orders. At 
the same time, demand has increased 
sharply, due to the shortage of po- 
tatoes and meats. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Feb. 10, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
Durum or better. .$1.68%@1.72% $1.60 
Durum or better.. 1.67% @1.71% 1.60 


whom 


1 
Durum or better.. 1.63% @1.70% 
4 Durum or better.. 1.59% @1.69% 
5 Durum or better.. 1.55% @1.68% ver 
1 Red Durum ...... 162%@ .... 1.52% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
Pe CAEP ce veivseians *160,778 92 
Previous week ....... 173,143 82 
Me Be sibs vec teriee 167,032 85 
Crop year 
production 
POY TsPebd. 10, 1946 cwecccceccce 6,191,691 
TUIF TOD. 25; 1944 2.0 cc cvccaes 5,641,013 


*Seven companies. 


shortages. Similar conditions exist 
at New York, although some new 
business has been booked recently. 
Railroad congestion has been reduced 
by the recent embargoes, but the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining boxcars is ex- 
pected to continue for some time. 

Some improvement in deliveries is 
reported at Philadelphia following the 
extreme tightness during the em- 
bargo periods. Some bakery inquiry 
is reported by jobbers, but virtually 
all the flour due to arrive in the near 
future has been contracted for and 
new transactions consequently are 
small. Pittsburgh handlers report a 
tendency on the part of buyers to 
place orders for large amounts of 
flour in order to avoid a repetition of 
the depleted supply situation now be- 
ing experienced. Deliveries on pre- 
vious contracts continue as the prin- 
cipal concern of both buyers and 
sellers. 


Chicago Trade Holds Off 


Bakery buyers in the Chicago area 
continue to hold off and only scat- 
tered sales of moderate size are being 
made to them and other users. Direc- 
tions continue fairly active, but lack 
of cars is still hampering shipments. 
St. Louis sales have slackened from 
the fairly liberal volume of two weeks 
ago. Buying recently has consisted 
of 1,000- to 5,000-bag lots and the 
run of usual carlot sales has been 
rather light. Clears are in good de- 
mand, with offerings light and prices 
firm. The car shortage is of much 
concern to millers as well as buyers. 

Southeastern trade remains light. 
The anticipated sales on the subsidy 
change did not develop and trade has 
been limited to occasional cars of 
patent grades for near-by shipment. 
Family flour trade continues quiet, 
with consumers patronizing bakers 
instead of doing much home baking. 


Mills Work Old Orders 


Pacific Northwest mills continue to 
operate actively on old orders, but 
report new sales of very limited vol- 
ume. Millers are not inclined to 
press for business and both local and 
eastern buyers appear equally indif- 
ferent toward making new commit- 
ments while the transportation situa- 
tion is so unsettled. Most plants have 
60 to 90 days’ business on their books, 
a good portion of which is for govern- 
ment account and millers are of the 
opinion that the government will be 
in the market for more flour by the 
time this old business is cleaned up. 


Production 


Flour production. in the United 
States decreased 74,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,495,018 
sacks, against 3,569,163 the previous 
week, and 3,579,525 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 3,315,948 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,700,149. 
An increase of 13,000 sacks occurred 
in the Pacific Northwest, but all other 
producing areas showed decreases as 
follows: Southwest 2,000 sacks, Buf- 
falo 31,000, central and southeastern 
states 13,000 and the Northwest 42,- 
000. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$100 FOR BEST PICTURE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A prize of $100 
is being offered by the Pillsbury In- 
stitute of Flour Milling History for 
the best photograph submitted of a 
water-powered flour mill. Contest 
entries should be sent to the insti- 
tute at 727 Metropolitan Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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MIXED FEEDS PILING 
UP WAITING FOR CARS 


Processors’ Warehouses Filled—Many 
Plants Curtailing Operations— 
Ingredients Nearer Needs 


Processing and distribution of com- 
mercially mixed feeds has been ma- 
terially reduced in recent weeks by 
the shipping embargoes, shortage of 
cars and difficulty in keeping labor 
forces up to requirements. Just how 
much the operations have been cur- 
tailed is impossi})| 
to determine, by 
reports indica 
that plants a 
turning out any- 
where from 35°; 
to 75% of theore:j 
cal capacity. Prospects for improvc- 
ment are none too good, as the trars- 
portation and car shortage difficulties 
will take some time to correct. Ware- 
houses are mostly filled to capac 
with processed feeds awaiting cars 
for loading and most mixers are hope- 
lessly behind in filling their contrac 

Movement of raw ingredients 
mixers also is under the handica; 
of shipping and labor inadequaci 
but with the output of mixed fee 
so greatly curtailed, ingredient ar- 
rivals have more nearly met current 
mixing requirements. Processors ar 
far behind in filling contracts an 
most of them are reluctant to make 
open market offerings until the pres- 
ent delivery situation is untangl 
Some railroad officials have expressed 
doubt that shipping conditions would 
be much better in the second quarter 
of the year than they have in the 
first quarter. 


ono 
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Rush Millfeeds East 


At Minneapolis, some wheat feed 
tonnage was available for shipment 
into Minnesota and Wisconsin because 
of the embargo against shipments to 
eastern areas. The box car shortage, 
however, limited movement in the 
Minneapolis trade area as well, and 
most business was done in truckload 
lots and pick-up orders at mill doors. 
With the expiration of the embargo 
at midnight, Feb. 6, and the critical 
need for feed supplies in the eastern 
territory, a large part of the wheat 
feed production was billed into that 
area. Flour mills continued to offer 
limited tonnages in mixed cars with 
flour. 

The millfeed delivery situation at 
Chicago was not improved any dur- 
ing the week. The embargo against 
eastern shipments made it possible 
for some local mixed feed dealers to 
secure somewhat larger supplies of 
bran and middlings, but generally 
speaking, few new offerings for near- 
by delivery were made. 

Transportation difficulties were also 
the outstanding factor in the feed- 
stuffs market at Kansas City. The 
car shortage was responsible for 
stronger prices for feed grains and 
grain sorghums, also. Wheat mill- 
feed supplies remain as tight as ever 
and the situation is regarded as even 
more unfavorable than the week be- 
fore, since mill operations were re- 
duced by the traffic tie-up. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest de- 
creased 1,100 tons last week, with the 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 55,297 tons, compared 
with 56,334 in the previous week and 
56,429 a year ago, according to fi 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,750,199 tons, against 1,779,19: 
in the corresponding period a yea! 
ago. 
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Cash Wheat Markets Hold 


Firm: Futures Break 


Active Bidding by Mills to Get Cars Continues— 
Encouraging War Developments Induce Selling 


Cash wheat values remain strong 
as millers and merchandisers con- 
tinue te bid actively for the rela- 
tively small amounts moving to mar- 
ket. It is apparent that the search 
for boxears continues to influence the 
spo! demand as much or more than 
the need for grain. 
Practically all 
wheat at all mar- 
kets is wedged 
firmly against the 
¥ ceiling maximums 

and the current at- 
titude of buyers is to ignore the ac- 
tion of futures prices as a guide to 
casi) values. 

Ii is recognized, however, that the 
conditions responsible for the current 
tightness in cash wheat are more or 
less artificial, and, while having a 
very real effect for the moment, 
could change quickly. A sudden 
loosening in the transportation jam 
would release cars and could bring 
in flood of country grain. These 
possibilities, plus the daily nervous- 
ness incident to the European war 
developments, necessarily must be 
taken into consideration in transac- 
tions extending even a short distance 
into the future. 











Prices 
Irregular 


Futures Lose Gains 

Wheat futures have lost all of the 
gains posted in the first week of 
February, finishing Feb. 10 25g @3%c 
lower than a week previous. May 
wheat at Chicago ended at $1.60%, at 
Minneapolis at $1.52%, and at Kansas 
City at $1.525¢. Rye futures lost bet- 
ter than 3c, with May at Chicago 
closing Feb. 10 at $1.11%, and the 
same delivery at Minneapolis at 
$1105. Part of the pressure was 
traceable to liquidation based on en- 
couraging war news and to expres- 
sions of doubt that the Thomas bill 
to increase parity prices would re- 
ceive approval from the anti-inflation 
group in Congress. The provisions of 
the Thomas bill would not become ef- 
fective until 90 days after the end of 
the war, even if it were to pass. 

A report of Commodity Credit 
Corp. operations in January showed 
purchases by the agenty of 3,463,000 
bus, making a total from July 1 to 
Jan. 31 of 109,864,000 bus. Holdings 
on the latter date were 81,296,000 bus. 
Sales of feed wheat during January 
were only 6,730,000 bus, or about 2,- 
250,000 bus below the allocation for 
that purpose. Feed wheat sales dur- 
ing February are expected to fall 
short of the 13,700,000 bus allocated. 
These total purchases, combined with 
wheat under federal loan, account for 
about 292,000,000 bus of the total 
crop of 1,078,000,000 bus. 


Springs Sell at Ceilings 

Receipts of spring wheat at Minne- 
apolis have shown some increase the 
past week, but a large proportion 
represented “to arrive” bookings and 
open market offerings continued 
light. Available supplies are readily 
taken, with mills still as much or 
more interested in the boxcars as 
they are in the wheat. Practically 
all offerings are going at the ceilings. 

he following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
relative to the May future at Min- 
neapolis on Feb. 10: 


l 7 Ee 00 1NGis. seo ss 13c over to $1.68% 
1 we. oO Ser l2c¢ over to 1.67% 
1 ae a Sarre 12c overto 1.67% 
ML: Se “asa 11%c overto 1.67% 


l protein or higher ........ ceiling price 


Held strongly to the ceiling by the 
boxcar situation and showing no evi- 
dence of weakening, wheat of all 
grades was hard to buy at Kansas 
City last week and contracts were be- 
coming exceedingly hard to fill. Many 
processors were urging their sup- 
pliers to ship overdue wheat, delayed 
because of the transportation bottle- 
neck, but grain merchants are help- 
less to get sufficient cars to meet 
their demands. Bidding up to full 
ceilings to get the cars is routine, and 
millers are in the same position in 
this regard as the elevator operator. 
Flour mills can see only a day ahead 
in their production schedules, be- 
cause of both the car shortage and 
the fluctuating labor supply. Wheat 
receipts at the nine markets in the 
Southwest last week were 2,142 cars, 
about half of the total for the same 
week a year ago. The congestion 
that may develop when farmers try 
to move their grain to prepare for 
the new crop is likely to be much 
worse than the very serious condition 
that exists now. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of Feb. 10: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein- No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 & less 144% @14™% 134% @13% 12% @12% 
12.00-12.40 144% @14% 134%@13% 12% @12% 
13.00-13.90 154% @15% 15% @15% 144%@14% 
14.00-14.99 17% @17% 164% @16% 154% @15% 
15.00-15.40 19% @19 18% @18% 17% @17% 
16.00-16.40 214% @21% 20% @20% 194% @19% 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
All proteins 154 @19% 14% @18% 13%@17% 


Enid Premiums Steady 


The trading basis at Enid remains 
about the same as for the past two 
weeks, with receipts light and de- 
mand active. As of Feb. 10, mills 
were bidding 11lc over Chicago May 
for 11% protein No. 1 hard, 15c¢ over 
for 12%, 19c over for 13%, and 21c 
over for 14% protein, basis deliv- 
ered Galveston. The situation at 
Fort Worth shows little change. Or- 
dinary No. 1 hard is quoted at $1.71 


@1.71%, 12.50% protein $1.73G 
1.7342 and 13% protein $1.75@ 


1.7544, delivered Galveston. Demand 
at the Texas market has not been 
particularly aggressive, but there is 
no pressure of offerings. 

Pacific Northwest Prices Easier 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices have sagged below the CCC 
buying price of $1.55 bu, and with 
farmers reluctant to sell below that 
level, marketings are light. The 
eastern embargoes stopped all eastern 
business and the later break in prices 
threw the Pacific wheat out of line. 
Demand at coast terminals is con- 
fined to occasional lots of 11% or 
higher protein hard white and hard 
winter for current needs of mills. 
On the Portland exchange, soft white, 
western red and ordinary hard red 
winter are quoted around $1.52% bu, 
basis No. 1, in bulk, 15-day shipment, 
coast delivery. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PARTNERSHIP FORMED 


New York, N. Y.—William Callan, 
former vice president of the Borden 
Co. and president of the Casein Co. of 
America, has joined with Frank E. 
Crawford of Crawford, Keen & Cia.. 
of Buenos Aires, and George Simon, 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Feb. 10, 1945 


Northwest *808,836 


ONG, ace aeRd09 0 469:950 O8.0 Or 1,309,192 
MINI 6 n 6 50 tas5b.e SG 48 ae cee esey er 398,115 
Central and Southeast .......... *562,899 


North Pacific Coast ...iescecver 415,976 


Previous 


Feb. 12, Feb. 13, Feb. 14, 








week 1944 1942 
850,088 778,933 667,780 
1,310,920 1,3: 3 1,074,774 
429,630 508,210 406,688 
} 540,090 336,422 





575,561 
402,964 279,788 214,485 





2!) a ere | | 


Percentage of total U.S. output 73 
*Preliminary. 





3,569,163 3,579,525 


3,315,948 2,700,149 
73 73 64 64 


’ Crop year flour production 











oo Percentage of activity-——_—____, co uly 1 to, 
Feb. 10, Previous Feb. 12, Feb. 13, Feb. 14, Feb. 10, Feb. 12, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 

NOTENWORE 2 ices. 82 86 77 73 61 24,987,017 23,828,144 
Southwest ....... 94 94 95 88 77 38,095,884 30,919 
BGHRIO. 265 6 sicasc 66 72 89 88 70 15,401,507 15,489,743 
Central and Ss. E. 71 73 75 82 58 17,843,638 17,792,796 
No. Pacific Coast 101 98 92 85 54 11,657,308 10,793,502 
OEE: 640% ses 84 85 87 81 67 107,985,354 108,135,104 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 














Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Prem 2530 .63200. 814,380 820,790 101 
Previous week 814,380 804,927 99 
OOP BOG ok5-6-00% 814,380 818,946 101 
Two years ago .. 814,380 731,029 90 
DivGsFORr BUBTRRO .vcacetesvcteass 81 
WOUtTOGG? BVOPGRS 6.546.6.0-0-.008 0-205 06s 71 
POO. B00  ciscsccs d § 282,904 80 
Previous week 8 3,632 87 
ROMY GMO 4s icvies < ‘ 289,811 82 
Two years ago ,803 89 
Five-year AVeETABE ...cccccecescces kf 
ROP OOS  WUOTERS. 6:5.66.50 6:06 0600s es 73 
Wichita 
POM S30 vrccves 111,132 109,774 99 
Previous week 111,132 106,098 95 
Ree. Oe (4604s 111,133 115,212 104 
Two years ago .. 111,132 8 59 80 
Salina 
POU, 620 ss0cs00 109,956 87 
Previous week .. 109,956 85 
ZOGF BHO ccvcese 10$ 6 91 
Two years ago .. 109,956 80 





PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 4-10 ....... 269,100 256,878 95 
Previous week 269,100 250,867 93 
WOO? OBO cissaes 269,100 239,634 89 
Two years ago 221,088 167,372 90 
PivG-VORF GVOTERS 6..cccrscccoseovcs 76 
TeN-YOAr AVETABE .cccccssvccsccvee 70 

Portland District 

Feb, 4°10 .crvcscs 143,200 159,098 111 
Previous week .. 143, 152,097 106 
YVOGr OHO vcccses 143,2 138,077 96 
Two years ago .. 143,472 112,416 78 
Five-year AVeCTAZC .... ccc cccceces 85 
Ten-year AVECTAZE ..eeeeersreseeeees 80 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
POD: 4080 vice0cs 667,800 496,757 67 
Previous week .. 667,800 510,414 76 
ORY O86. 5 icccs, 693,5 157,362 66 
Two years ago.. ; 453,220 61 
PIVO+¥VOOT BVGPAGS 660 cccccccccéace 55 
WP ORE GVOTARS 62k t as iwsaseus 50 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 





Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Bebb. 4-10 2.0000 321,360 309,079 96 
Previous week 321,360 295,240 92 
SORP BHO oevicces 319,284 32 88 
Two years ago .. 88 
Five-year average 73 
Ten-year average 61 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Flour Pct. ac- 


Weekly 






capacity output tivity 
WO 6220 vivcvcss 792 562,899 71 
Previous week 5 561 73 
FORP BBO. 6.060.605 583,491 75 
*Two years ago.. 540,090 82 
PRVO“VORE BVOFERS cece sec sicsenens 67 
PORTO BHOTEEO 6.65 65.66.56 6680-68 65 65 


Current week preliminary. 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported, 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output tivity 
Pew. 480 6.006.086 600,600 398,115 66 
Previous week 600,600 72 
YO@Or QBO .scceee 577,416 89 
Two years ago .. 577,416 88 
Fiv@-yOar AVETABE .ccsccccscsceces 74 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....ccccccccecees 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, 


-— Northwest——, 


--—Buffalo——, 7—-Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 
16,098 7 
16,061 


production to date 
Feb, 4-10 ..... 31,582 940,028 
Previous week .. 31,475 
Two weeks ago 31,684 





1944 cccccvosees 31,912 1,007,434 
i SPP ere 885,027 
1942 .ccccccvoee 25,944 807,433 
1941 wc cccccccce 749,161 
Five-yr. average. 877,817 13,916 








508,115 7,617 302,056 55,297 1,750,199 
9,864 56,334 
9,726 58,572 
471,179 9,864 56,429 1,779,194 
$52,018 9,723 54,483 1,601,024 
412,535 7,781 46,735 1,467,018 
366,901 7,386 10,783 1,357,784 
442,149 8,474 90,745 1,591,044 








former vice president and treasurer 
of the Heyden Chemical Corp., in 
forming the partnership of Crawford, 
Callan & Co., export and import com- 
mission merchants and representa- 
tives of foreign and domestic ship- 
pers. Thelma V. Kish is associated 
as a junior partner. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRANCH MANAGER NAMED 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Joseph J. Bouch- 
er, associated with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. since 1937, and manager 
of the company’s branch at Waseca, 








Minn., and later Oshkosh, Wis., has 
succeeded Ralph Strathey as manager 
of the Milwaukee branch. Mr. Stra- 
they has been transferred by the firm 
to the west coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Philip R. Mark- 
ley, president of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, has appointed 
the following hay and straw commit- 
tee to serve during the year: David 
MeMullin, Jr., William C. Walton and 
Harry E. Cassel. 
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Five Points in Millfeed Price Regulation 


*K *K * * 


*K > * 


’ 


* * * * 


Frequent Misconceptions in the Industry Set Right by OPA Explanations 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN 


Washington, D. C.—As the result 
of reported misleading interpretations 
by trade and other sources concern- 
ing the effects of Amendment 3 to 
millfeed price order Revised MPR 
173, The Northwestern Miller has 
obtained from officials of the Office 
of Price Administration a list of the 
more frequent misconceptions and 
misunderstandings which appear to 
exist. 


The informal agreement between 

eOPA and the milling industry, 
which provided that buyers would be 
assured that advantages which ac- 
erued under surrender of tonnage 
would not be lost, still exists, other 
reports notwithstanding. 


In the milling industry an order 

* bill of lading had been custom- 
arily used as a collection device and 
it was natural for the trade to con- 
tinue its use under Section 6 of 
RMPR 173 as the resultant price to 
the buyer was the same as if a 
straight bill of lading was used. How- 
ever, it was found that the legal defi- 
nition of ‘“delivery’’ was based on 
the surrender of control by the seller. 
This definition of delivery under an 
order bill of lading would not neces- 
sarily take place at the point where 
the shipment was made. Therefore, 
the contracting parties might find 
that although the contract called for 
delivery at the point of shipment, de- 
livery would not have actually been 
made at that point with the result 
that sellers might find themselves un- 
wittingly in violation. 

In amending Section 6 to RMPR 
173, OPA has removed this restric- 
tion on the use of the order bill of 
lading. From the point of view of 
price control it is immaterial whether 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 


a transaction was consummated by 
the use of a straight or order bill 
of lading. 

Under this amendment and previ- 
ously under RMPR 173 it was in- 
tended that any buyer or seller was 
permitted to buy or sell millfeed at 
any point at the ceiling price at that 
point and pay transportation cost 
from that point to a second point 
though the sum of the price paid at 
the first point and transportation cost 
to the second point exceeded the 
maximum delivered price at the sec- 
ond point. This provision was pur- 
posely inserted for the protection of 
the buyer and at the same time re- 
stricted the buyer from passing on 
all accrued charges in event of resale. 


3 The position of the jobber under 
e Section 6 of RMPR 173 appears 
to be subject to considerable misun- 
derstanding. The jobber is not ex- 
cluded from making use of provisions 
of Section 6 in millfeed transactions. 
His ceiling price is the mill ceiling 
price at the mill point or warehouse 
at the point where making delivery, 
plus 50c ton. The jobber’s position is 
exactly the same as that of the mill. 
He can avail himself of the order bill 
of lading but in invoicing sales to his 
buyer, the jobber’s invoice must show 
separately the jobber’s price not to 
exceed legal céiling at the point of 
shipment and the freight charges to 
the buyer’s delivery point. In some 
instances, particularly out of line 
sales, the addition of freight to the 
legal mill or jobber’s ceiling at the 
point of shipment may result in a 
delivered cost to the buyer in excess 
of the buyer’s local legal ceiling. 
That excess over a local legal ceiling 
results from the addition of freight 
charges and not from the jobber’s 50c 
ton margin. 

For the sake of emphasis, it is 
pointed out that the jobber’s ceiling 
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any place under RMPR 173 is 50c ton 
over the local legal mill ceiling and 
is not to be calculated over delivered 
cost. 


When mixed feed manufacturers 

eobtain millfeed at prices in ex- 
cess of their local legal ceiling they 
are required by MPR 378 to price 
ingredients as far as the millfeed 
content is concerned on the basis of 
the local legal ceiling for that com- 
modity and not on the basis of deliv- 
ered cost. 


When a jobber buys millfeed 
efrom a mill either at the mill or 
at the mill warehouse and _ subse- 
quently resells that millfeed for de- 
livery at a mill point to a customer 
who wishes to transport it to another 
point, the mill may act as the job- 
ber’s agent in consigning freight to 
a carrier, providing the jobber ap- 
pears as the shipper on the freight 
bill. Payment to the mill by the job- 
ber may be made in any manner 
agreeable to the mill and the jobber, 
providing legal ceiling prices were not 
violated at the mill point and the 
jobber took delivery at the mill point. 
OPA officials reiterate the impor- 
tance of the informal agreement with 
the milling industry and state that 
if it is not observed rigidly it may be 
necessary to tear down the present 
structure of the millfeed order and 
attempt to rewrite it on a straight 
origin plus freight basis. Such a 
radical change would produce an ex- 
tremely complicated document under 
which the trade would operate with 
some difficulty, it is learned. Strict 
adherence to the informal industry 
agreement with OPA assures the 
most desirable conditions for all con- 
cerned, government officials assert. 
Briefly under the informal agreement 
mills selling f.o.b. are required to 
surrender tonnage. 





Milk Solids Relationship 


Enrichment Discussed at Conference 


Washington, D. C. — The relation- 
ship of milk solids use in bread to 
the bread enrichment program was 
the subject of a conference between 
representatives of the dairy industry, 
bakers and the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council in Washington recently. Fol- 
lowing the meeting, the following 
news release of the deliberations 
was made by the Food and Nutrition 
Board: 


¥ 


Upon learning that the dry milk 
industry entertained some _ uncer- 
tainty as to the effect of the enrich- 
ment program on the addition of 
milk solids to bread, the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council recently asked leading 
factors in the dairy and baking in- 
dustries to come together to explore 
the situation. 

Philip G. Kinzer, chairman of the 
dairy industry committee, explained 


that the committee is composed of 
official representatives of the Amer- 
ican Butter Institute, the National 
Cheese Institute, the American Dry 
Milk Institute, the Evaporated Milk 
Association, the International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
the International Association of Milk 
Dealers, and the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association. He further ex- 
plained that the committee is organ- 
ized to correlate and support the in- 
terests of the dairy industry as repre- 
sented by these associations and sup- 
port the public interest as it is af- 
fected by the products of the dairy 
industry. He stated that the Dairy 
Industry Committee had considered 
the so-called model state bill for the 
enrichment of flour and bread. At 
that time, the committee had raised 
considerable question as to whether 
they could properly approve the bill, 
and adopted. the following resolution: 

“We believe the proposed legisla- 
tion -is unsound, but if it is to be 


to Bread 


adopted we urge that white bread 
should be required to contain not 
less than 6% of the non-fat solids of 
milk, except when such percentage 
of solids is prohibited by limitation 
order.” 

Mr. Kinzer stated however that he 
wished to make it clear that the 
Dairy Industry Committee does not 
in fact wish to oppose the improve- 
ment in the nutritive qualities of 
bread nor any other program for 
the improvement of the nutrition of 
the general public. 

Dr. Frank G. Boudreau and Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder stated that the 
United States is one of the few 
countries in the world wherein milk 
solids are widely used as a constit- 
uent of bread, that this practice 
was stimulated in part by nutrition 
experts, and that the scientific au- 
thorities continue to stress the im- 
portance of regular use of milk solids 
for that purpose. Appraisal of the 
American dietary during the ’30s 
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showed several shortcomings which 
were not reparable by the use of milk 
alone, namely: the thiamine, niacin, 
and iron content of the diet wags 
short. It was to “plug these gaps” 
of greatest weakness in the American 
dietary that the flour and bread en- 
richment program was formulated. 
The use of milk solids and the prac- 
tice of enrichment are separate and 
distinct in their results: milk solids 
contributing mainly calcium, ribo- 
flavin and high value protein where- 
as enrichment contributes thiamine 
niacin, riboflavin, and iron. The | 
el of riboflavin obtainable throu 
the use of milk solids at a level 
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six parts per 100 lbs of flour jy 
weight is less than that prescribed 
by the proposed standard for ¢ 
riched bread. 

Bakery representatives emphasized 


that enrichment does not in 1 
slightest affect the flavor, textu 
keeping qualities, or operating fi 
mulas. They look upon milk soli 
primarily for their favorable infli- 
ence on the characteristics of 1 
final product as seen by the consu 
er—texture, softness, keeping qual- 
ity, flavor, crust color, and toasting 
quality. The bakery representati, 
reviewed the difficulty their indust 
has experienced in obtaining m 
solids during the war and the f; 
they have been obliged to resort 
the use of widely varying forms 
milk products not always well stand 
ardized. Bakers, the largest uss 
of nonfat milk solids, look upon f 
quality milk products as one of th 
important ingredients, but their 
of such products is not based | 
marily on nutritional consideration. 
They intend to continue this ext 
sive use, but they are not in favor 
of the idea of making the use of milk 
in all breadstuffs mandatory. Some 
types of breadstuffs are most favor- 
ably produced with 6% or even more 
of milk solids. Other formulas can 
best contain 3%, and _ still otl 
breads, such as French, Itali 
Vienna type rolls, ete., would k 
their acceptability if milk were in- 
corporated which would change 
final characteristics of the products 

All participants agreed it would 
impracticable for the millers to a 
mix milk solids with flour at 1 
mills. G. Cullen Thomas of Gens 
Mills, Inc., speaking as a_ mill 
states there is no feeling of “cor 
petition” between the flour and m 
solids. Rather, the millers will fa\ 
the use in bread and other bake 
products of whatever percentage 
milk would make bread most 
acceptable to consumers. It was 
brought out that milk solids 
among other ways as extenders wh 
increase the number of loaves 
bread that can be made from a b 
rel of flour. 

Though many bakers have been 
forced by the shortages and ot! 
exigencies of war to get along with 
less than the normal amount of d 
milk solids, nevertheless, they ha 
simultaneously tried to keep up 1 
milk solids content by resorting 
part to the use of condensed mi 
evaporated milk, and even butt 
milk. A survey of bakery opini 
indicates their intention to contin' 
use of nonfat milk solids providii 
the supply is adequate, the quali 
uniform, and the price reasonable 
comparison with the price at whi 
they are permitted to sell baked 
goods. It was the consensus of tl 
nutrition experts that greatest in 
provement of the public welfare c: 
be attained through the continued 
practice of the enrichment program 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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There ought to be a medal—an award of merit— 
for bakers flours that are rendering such distinguished service in the 


bakeries of America. 


Commander Flours, for example, furnished the 
extra fermentation strength and stamina of 
Northwestern hard spring wheat flours 
needed for war time formulas. And so the 
special values of Northwestern wheat flours from 
Commander Mills have been proved again and 


again over the many years that they have merited 


the unfailing confidence of American bakers. 

Use these Commander Flours for unfailing 
performance in your doughs, and you'll give 
them your own award for merit. Their extra 
tolerance and baking quality are in-built by 
expert milling from the finest of Northwestern 


spring wheats obtainable. 


Ask your Commander representative how the special baking char- 
acteristics of these flours meet your particular baking needs. 
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Giving Good Away 


URPLUS food may be given away 
\J by the government soon after 
VE-Day. The War Food Administra- 
tion seems unable to decide on any 
other program for disposal of cer- 
tain kinds of food surplus. A glori- 
fied food stamp plan is still talked, 
but the result of any such plan will 
not be to increase total food con- 
sumption very much. However, it 
will increase consumption of the more 
expensive processed foods at the ex- 
pense of low cost, “fat back and 
grits,” just to mention one regional 
example. The long-term result may 
be the development of a demand for 
higher types of food from the food 
processing industry. But the imme- 
diate effect is certain to include the 
disturbance of many normal distribu- 
tion programs.—F ood Industries. 


When Henri IV was attacking 
Paris, the inhabitants were greatly in 
need of food. The Duke of Guise 
held the city, and when all other food 
was gone, tried to stave off its star- 
vation by distributing small rolls. 
The people called them “Duchess de 
Montpensier’s cakes,” in honor of 
the Duke’s sister. It was a strange 
honor, however, “because the rolls 
were made chiefly of human bones 
ground to a fine powder. 


Can You Bake a 
Cherry Pie? 


7.” proof of the editorial pudding 
is in the pie which Maurice S. 
Sherman, editor and publisher of the 
Hartford Courant, received from 
State Policeman A. H. Kimball. 

A correspondent’s story of how 
Kimball stepped into a pulpit and 
delivered a sermon when a snow- 
storm prevented a minister from per- 
forming the duties uncovered the 
state policeman’s culinary talents, 
revealed the power of the pen, and 
gave the Courant a series of enter- 
taining news items and editorials. 

Winding up an editorial on state 
police versatility, Thomas E. Murphy 
of the Courant staff addressed this 
query to the police commissioner: 
“Can you bake a cherry pie, com- 
missioner?” 

The commissioner admitted he 
couldn’t, but Trooper Kimball could 

. and did. The pie was delivered 
to Mr. Sherman at the Courant office, 
the Courant published a complete 
account of how it was made, even to 
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‘*A silk shirter was in here the other day,” 
I Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘‘an’ jes’ about had 
Bill Fetchit landed for a passel of advertisin’ 
calendars printed with a picture of some 


ye the ob I listened ina wie fee 
then I up an’ said to Bill that I 
allowed that picture was goin’ to 
i rile Mis’ Fetchit considerable, an’ 
il knowin’ his maw as well as I did, 


our avin’ meals re¢’lar a hot vittles up to the house.” 


” said Old Dad 








the recipe, and a followup editorial 
acknowledging receipt of the pie. 

After eating the pie, Mr. Murphy 
said editorially: “It is gratifying to 
any newspaper to learn that its edi- 
torials bring results. 

“And what a happy, impeccable 
world this would be if its editorial 
preachments on all the wrongs and 
evils among men were heeded with 
the same alacrity as that with which 
Commissioner Hickey responded to 
this challenge.”—Editor & Publisher. 


After-war planners’ should not 
think of agriculture as a refuge, or 
poor house in times of economic dif- 
ficulty, reminds Secretary Wickard. 
He thinks that farm-trained veter- 
ans will be sufficient to fill all farm 
gaps, and says a smaller rather than 
a larger farm labor force will be 
needed after the war.—Pacific Rural 
Press. 


The Wheat Cometack 


| acd recently issued by the 
Dominion government reveal that 
wheat is slowly but surely coming 
back into its own in the west. 

For the crop year 1942 the value 
of wheat produced on the prairie 
provinces was $361,000,000, while the 
value of all other crops together 
was $374,000,000. For the crop year 
1943 wheat was valued at $270,000,000 
and all other crops at $433,000,000, 
but this past crop year, ie., 1944, 
wheat was valued at $450,000,000 and 
all other crops at $405,000,000, show- 
ing that for the first time in three 
years wheat in 1944 exceeded in value 
that of all other crops combined. 

It is not difficult to prophesy that 


as soon as this war is over the dif- 
ference in favor of wheat will be even 
greater than it has been in 1944.— 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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Ghost Story 
EK VERYTHING happens to, and at, 

4 the OPA. At Albuquerque, N. 
M., for instance, there was a tenant 
troubled with ghosts. Tenant hur- 
riedly vacated house. Then the owner 
proved, to OPA’s satisfaction, that 
the ghosts had gone. Whereupon, he 
was allowed to raise the rent.—Sales 
Talk. 
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Postwar Plana 


EPARTMENT of Agriculture 

postwar planning, still tentative, 
estimates that 300,000 new farms 
will be available to returning war 
veterans. Around 15,000,000 acres 
are figured on through irrigation, 
drainage, clearing and return of 
lands now in military use. It is also 
calculated that 500,000 family-size 
farms will become available to new 
operators through retirement of older 
farmers in the first 10 years after 
the war. The department will cau- 
tion against repeating the mistakes 
made following World War I. Prin- 
cipal mistakes were: veterans paid 
too much for land; they were sold 
farms that were too small; much of 
the land was unsuited to farming, 
and the men lacked practical farm 
experience. The department is also 
looking into part-time farming as a 
means of carrying families through 
the period from war to peacetime in- 
dustrial production.—Country Gentle- 
man. 
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William James Said It: 


Everybody ought to do at leas 
two things each day that he hates to 
do, just for practice. 


ES 


Swedish Good Supply 


AS a result of rigid rationing «nq 
4 use of “safe-conduct” traffic to 
import certain vital foodstuffs, Swe. 
den’s food situation is better ‘his 
winter than at any other time since 
the outbreak of the war, says the 
American-Swedish News Exchan; 

The supply of bread grains is 
ple—Sweden now has a grain reserve 
of about 400,000 tons. This winter 
Sweden is delivering to Finland 159. 
000 tons of grain and is prepared to 
help Norway in the same way. 

Peas are no longer rationed, and 
the order to mix barley flour in the 
wheat or rye flour has been rescind- 
ed. The 1944 sugar beet crop was 
satisfactory. The potato crop, on the 
other hand, was poor. Rationing 
however, will not be necessary, since 
there are large supplies of both pota- 
to flour and potato flakes. The man- 
ufacture of macaroni has been in- 
creased to build up a reserve for next 
spring. The farmers are now allowed 
more oil cakes than hitherto. The 
allotment of fats to the bakeries has 
been increased from 45% to 75% 
of the normal consumption. 

For a period ending Dec. 15, th 
rations of coffee and tea in restau- 
rants and cafes were to be increased 
by 50%. The demand for the govern- 


ment approved coffee substitutes is 
decreasing rapidly.—Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. 
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Fasting of long duration is hardly 
recommended as conducive to long 
life, although occasional fasting in 
moderation is. This can be better 
appreciated when it is realized that 
the average human stomach is the 
temporary repository for almost a 
ton of food per year—thus it some- 
times needs a rest.—Food Industries. 
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“Our Daily Bread” 


“Give us this day our daily bread” 
We pray, but do we see 

In mind across our fertile land 
This land of liberty— 

The many miles of waving grair 
Golden in the sun, 

Or think of wan and hungry sou! 

In lands where there is none? 


Lydia Litte! 
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NOT YET IN THE BAG 

NE of the disadvantages of having a strong 
O associational organization—and it would be 
difficult to itemize more than a couple—is a nat- 
yral tendency to let George do it; George in this 
case symbolizing the capable secretariat. A ready- 
nand example is the way things are going in 
the promotion of state legislation on flour pack- 
age sizes and enrichment. 
- Things are not rollicking along on the legisla- 
ront as they were confidently expected to 
rollick before committees of state solons began 
voing into huddles. The preparatory work was 
excel nt. The right government officials were 
lined up, and powerful support from nutritional 
and medical circles has materialized. Very lit- 
tie opposition has developed. And yet the usual 
crop of legislative stumbling blocks is coming up, 
come anticipated but mostly unexpected. State 
egislatures are found averse to putting important 
new statutes on the books in this war year. The 
problem of enforcement and the cost of it, par- 
ticula y for enrichment, causes undue alarm in 
some assembly rooms. While there is no serious 
opposition to the proposals, save for a few of the 
unsympathetic and the uninformed, this is really 
one of the difficulties, for matters that are un- 
dramatized by controversy are apt to arouse lit- 


to-f 


tive 


ile interest. 

So a call for help, the possibility of which was 
suggested on this page a few weeks ago, has gone 
out, and all good men of the flour industry are 
being called upon to dig emergency trenches. The 
‘or else’ is too well understood to need diagram- 
ming 


@e ®@ 
Reflecting irascibly upon the liberties and 
licenses allowed to Jimmy Petrillo by those 
who in so many respects so badly govern us, 


we have been chewing futilely upon those 
words of Bill Shakespeare, and savoring them 
s admirably descriptive of the situation: 


“Upon what meat does this, our Caesar, feed 
that he is grown so great?” And, in parallel, 
we ud lib: What Wagnerized white mice have 
we become—enfeebled by New Deal malnutri- 
tion who allow him thus to feed? 
e@e ®@ 

WHEAT SURPLUS EXPLAINED 

oo we entered World War I we hadn't 
enough wheat, but when World War II came 

upon us we had plenty. How did this happen? 
After 1917 it was planned that way; before 1917, 
ike familiar character in fiction, wheat “just 
srowed’—except during the years when it didn’t. 
Those were the “Dark Ages” of wheat farming. 

We are borrowing this simple explanation, even 
to most of the words, from the January number 
of “Marketing Activities,” a publication of War 
Food Administration’s Office of Marketing Serv- 
ices. The purpose of the author, Mr. Stephen 
O'Dea, it seems palpable, not only is to explain 
but to implant a moral. The moral is sharp and 
clear. Whereas before 1917 government had no 
hand in agricultural planning, now we have the 
ever normal granary and a multitude of legal con- 
trols—‘‘a proper balance between a free people and 
an interested government.” 
lrue, there was varying weather. Mr. O’Dea 
admits that. There were changing farm practices 
and more tractors. But the over-all influence was 
government. Under government working with 
free people we achieved price-support and com- 
modity loan programs. We were blessed with 
hetter marketing facilities—the co-operatives were 
nourished from puny infants to colossal status. 
The implication is that all these and such-like ar- 
rangements are good. 

There are postwar problems to solve, Mr. 
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O’Dea imperturbably confesses. There will be 
lots of wheat—perhaps too much. The ingenious 
thought is tossed out that our prospects for get- 
ting rid of it “will depend largely on how wheat 
is priced.” In any case we needn’t worry. The 
price problem and all the other little wheat prob- 
lems will, “most experts feel,” be solved. 

It is necessary for us to confess that we do not 
understand why there should be such an institu- 
tion, at taxpayers’ expense, as “Marketing Ac- 
tivities.’ We are not impressed or encouraged 
or enlightened by what Mr. O’Dea tells us. We do 
not know Mr. O’Dea. Neither are we acquainted 
with the other names in the publication’s contents 
bill: Nelle McGregor, who writes “The Truth 
About Seeds’; Harold J. Clay, who tells us “How 
the Bees Branch Out’; Carl H. Robinson, who ex- 
tols the “Cotton marketing services of the OMS.” 
One thing, however, we understand perfectly: The 
chief commodity marketed by “Marketing Activi- 
ties’ is the divine concept of government in busi- 
ness. Bureaucracy must live, and thus constant- 
ly must renew itself and sustain its powers by 
selling itself to the people. 


The American delegation is wholehearted 
ly committed to private enterprise in prefer- 
ence to government enterprise; to free enter- 
prise in preference to controlled enterprise; 
and to competitive enterprise in preference to 
monopolistic enterprise. This is because the 
American people proudly cherish in their 
hearts the traditions of self-reliance, liberty, 
and equal opportunity which are involved in 
those preferences and which have been the 
fundamentals of their political and economic 
system.—Proposed by the United States dele- 
gation to the Rye Conference and accepted 
by the Plenary Session as an addendum to the 
Section Report on Private Enterprise. 

e@e @ 
BAKERY SANITATION 

HILE it is not a pleasant subject for print 

there is no evading the point that the baking 
industry is “on the spot” in the matter of sani- 
tation. Scarcity of manpower, particularly of 
competent supervisory help, has made this the 
danger spot of the bakery today. Experienced 
and responsible employees everywhere are on 
production lines these days as the labor “stretch” 
reaches a maximum. 

Yet sanitation is a vital point in the produc- 
tion of bakery products and should not be neg- 
lected even in the production rush. The baking 
industry has every reason to be proud of its prod- 
ucts and wants those products to be manufac- 
tured under circumstances that meet the most 
modern standards of sanitation. The public ex- 
pects only the best in cleanliness from the bak- 
ing industry and any disillusionment on this score 
would be a blow to all bakers. 

Standards of good sanitation are continually 
on the upgrade in all food manufacturing plants, 
and food and drug administration officials as well 
as state food plant inspectors naturally tend to 
grow more exacting in their appraisal of plant 
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conditions. Recently some new and more sen- 
sitive methods for determining the presence of 
foreign matter in food products, including bread 
and other bakery products, have been developed 
through the use of ultraviolet light equipment, 
which means that a stricter yardstick will be 
applied to food purity than has been available 
in the past. 

The federal food and drug department has 
manpower troubles just like those in any other 
line of activity these days. For that reason it is 
probable that the food industries are not now 
getting as widespread and frequent inspections 
as Officials of that agency would like. Some ob- 
servers believe that as soon as a change in these 
conditions permits, there will'be a vigorous drive 
made by the federal agency to “clean up” food 
plants. Bakers should be prepared for such de- 
velopments and plan their bakery housekeeping 
with such thoroughness that the industry will not 
become a target of public dissatisfaction and sus- 
picion. 

@®e@°8e 


There’s one big difference between prewar 
and postwar wheat surplus philosophies. Up 
to the eve of World War I there was still some 
thought of controlling production and thus 
eliminating surplus. Now surplus is accepted 
both in philosophy and in fact. It virtually 
is rendered mandatory by authority, for par- 
ity price, which is compulsory, insures stim- 
ulated production. So we are back where we 
were at the beginning of the surplus era, prat- 
ing of eat more, use more, sell more. More 
jobs will require more bread; we must turn to 
industry (one grain trade leader hopes as 
much as 500,000,000 bus of wheat yearly will 
go into alcohol); we must two-price the rest 
so that it will flow into world markets. We 
shall convert evil into good—trick the sur- 
plus devil into being a bright angel. 

ee ®@ 
PURIFYING THE CARTEL 
bho national Foreign Trade Council, through 

a resolution which has been sent to members 
of Congress, has made four. specific reeommenda- 
tions for congressional action that would clearly 
Gefine the type of foreign trade agreements into 
which American companies might enter. The coun- 
cil proposes that international business agreements 
should be filed with the Secretary of State; that 
Congress should specify the standards of the coun- 
try’s foreign economic policy to be used in deciding 
the reasonableness of possible restraints of trade 
that might result from such agreements; that 
Americans be permitted to enter into agreements 
valid under foreign laws, providing they do not 
result in restraint of trade in this country; and 
that Congress authorize the Department of State 
to give revokable approval to agreements ‘which 
do not constitute unreasonable restraint of trade 
in the United States.” 

Explaining these recommendations, Eugene P. 
Thomas, president of the council, says it is rec- 
ognized by his board of directors that internation- 
al business agreements must be in the public in- 
terest, and that the council seeks means to pre- 
serve the benefits of free competition in this coun- 
try and to avoid planned economy. He assumes 
that Congress will lay down appropriate criteria 
to insure these ends and that the Department of 
State “will at all times exercise its powers with 
the public interest fully in mind.” 

This proposed purification of the cartel con- 
tains persuasive elements of realism, but what 
thunders and lightnings will it not call down from 
Wendell Berge and his airborne anti-monopoly 
echelons of the Department of Justice! 
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EIGHTH NATIONAL 


DONUT WEEK 
MARCH 12-18 





HE eighth National Donut Week 
is scheduled for March 12-18— 
just a few weeks away. 

What does National Donut Week 
mean to the baker? The event was 
inaugurated to keep the American 
people conscious of doughnuts, to get 
to like them and to want to eat more 
of them. Donut Week is the one pe- 
riod of the year when the concen- 
trated power of publicity and promo- 
tional activities puts doughnuts di- 
rectly before the public via news- 
papers, magazines, radio and movies. 

Most pictures and stories on dough- 
nuts that you see in newspapers were 
planned to appear or were inspired 
by the general doughnut publicity 
that has been going on for almost 
a quarter century. This didn’t “just 
happen.” Public interest was created 
in doughnuts and deliciousness and 
fine quality did the rest. 

Donut Week aims to protect the 
baker’s doughnut business for the 
present as well as for postwar. And 
the baker is going to need strong 
support in the maintenance of his 
postwar volume on all baked goods. 
Competing industries—candies, meat, 
ice cream, soft drinks, cereals—have 
been keeping up their advertising and 
publicity, with an eye to peacetime 
business. 

Although Red Cross performs many 
services, none are more dramatic 
than serving doughnuts and coffee 
to our fighting boys right at the bat- 
tle lines. No wonder an increasing 
stream of news photos and stories is 
appearing in newspapers, magazines 
and on the radio. The Red Cross is 
now serving donuts at the rate of 
72,000,000 monthly. 

As it did last year, this year’s pos- 
ter theme pays tribute to the Do- 
nuteer. “Everybody’s Favorite,” says 
the Donut Week theme poster, illus- 
trated on this page. Made primarily 
for grocery windows, store interior or 
truck, the poster comes in size 10%x 
15% inches, gummed top and bottom. 
Posters may be secured by writing 
to Donut Week Committee, 152 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

There is another Red Cross poster 
available, too, with which bakers can 
do their part to help that organiza- 
tion and this is pictured also in an 
adjoining column. 

There is plenty of other material 
available for the Donut Week Com- 
mittee, too, as follows: 

Radio.—A series of 12 stirring, five- 
minute plays, on discs, telling dra- 
matic, true stories of “Red Cross 
Girls in Action” is ready. Bakers 
can devote part of their March radio 
time to these action packed radio 
plays. Bakers using spot announce- 
ments might present the idea of run- 
ning these records on sustaining time 
before and after the spots. (Most 
stations will agree to do this as they 
are giving 100% co-operation to the 
Red Cross and its drive.) 

Booklets.—Size 5%x8 inches, 32 
pages. The booklet contains 12 ex- 
citing stories taken from incidents 
in the daily lives of heroic Red Cross 
workers. Space is available for bak- 
er’s imprint on back cover. Bakers 


may have this done by local printer, 
or it may be ordered done at actual 
cost when requesting booklets. 

Newspaper Ads.—Bakers can de- 
vote part of their March advertising 
space to the Red Cross. Eye-catching 
newspaper ad mats are available in 
regular stock sizes, or in any special 
size requested. Space is allowed on 
the mats for the baker’s trade-mark 
or name. 

All bakers are urged to tie in with 
National Donut Week to cash in on 
the activity that has turned the eyes 
of the world on the doughnut, mak- 
ing it “the most publicized food item 
in the world.” Bakers will benefit 
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The Donut Week Poster 


from the barrage of publicity sched- 
uled to break before and during Do- 
nut Week, March 12-18. Radio stars 
and the entertainment world in gen- 
eral have always been very friendly 
to doughnuts. They are sure to co- 
operate. Again, Royal Crown Cola is 
tying in with Donut Week. A col- 
ored ad will appear in Good House- 
keeping for March which will feature 
doughnuts with Royal Crown Cola. 
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TO PUBLISH PROGRAM BOOK 


Kansas City, Mo.—The annual pro- 
gram book and membership roster of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will be published as usual, even 
though permission to hold its conven- 
tion is denied the association by the 
War Convention Committee, it was 
announced by W. E. McCraith, execu- 
tive secretary of the organization. 
He said that he will make his ap- 
peal for permission as soon as pres- 
ent transportation difficulties have 
cleared up. It is the opinion of the 
executive committee of the associa- 
tion that the program book and mem- 
bership roster will be just as valu- 
able in the event no convention is 
held. Notices were mailed to ad- 
vertisers this week. 
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British Millers Object to Inferior 
Quality of Combine-Harvested Wheat 


London, Eng.— The combine-har- 
vester is gaining increasing popularity 
with British farmers as a great time- 
saver but millers are by no means 
satisfied with the wheat resulting 
from its use, as it is often insuffi- 
ciently dried, badly sprouted and 
mixed with extraneous matter. 

A paper giving the millers’ point 
of view was read recently at a meet- 
ing of the National Farmers Union 
at Stratford-on-Avon, by F. R. Allen, 
of Adkins & Thomas, Ltd., a west 
country firm of flour and provender 
millers. It followed a paper read in 
favor of the combine-harvester by 
a member of the N.F.U. 

Mr. Allen put forward the follow- 
ing reasons why millers looked 
askance at combine-harvested wheat. 
Firstly, its uneven quality or the 
irregular maturity of the crop. He 
said that he had handled large quan- 
tities of such grain and had found 
it absolutely useless for bread flour 
while it had to be used sparingly for 
any other soft flour. He had found 
the percentage of flour yield very 


low and the moisture extraction very 
high, rendering it altogether undesir- 
able for grist purposes. It certainly 
would not be bought for that purpose 
on an open market. 

Secondly, the extraneous matter 
mixed in with the wheat—straw, 
weed seeds and so forth—gives a lot 
of trouble to the miller. The ma- 
chines become choked, the matter 
is extremely difficult to remove and 
when removed is only fit for burning 
and during the process of removal the 
machines have to be stopped. 

Thirdly, the farmers’ method of 
drying the grain was seriously at 
fault. The idea that grain can be 
passed through any kind of so-called 
drier by anyone, with no expert 
knowledge, is courting disaster. None 
of the several drying plants he had 
inspected appealed to him. Much of 
the wheat was seriously injured, al- 
though not apparent on inspection, 
and the miller does not find it out— 
as he cannot subject every load of 
wheat to laboratory test—until the 
baker complains of a very inferior 
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batch of bread from his flour. Mil]. 
ers, he said, from many years of ex. 
perience, know what damage can be 
done, and are very concerned indeed 
about the danger to which they are 
exposed in buying farm dried grain 
as compared with older methods of 
stooking and ricking. No damage jg 
done by the old method to the grain 
and the buyer has no qualms in rely. 
ing on his own judgment. 

Fourthly, the question of storage 
arose. If a large percentage of the 
harvest was gathered by combine, 
what was to be done with the wheat? 
Neither millers nor anyone else could 
be expected to erect huge silos to 
store the farmers’ wheat, nor instal] 
machinery and employ labor to han- 
dle it. Millers were willing to help 
in this respect but there was a limit 
to their capacity. The miller would 
have to put up capital to erect silos 
and machinery to handle the wheat 
with subsequent depreciation of ma- 
chinery. He would need capital to 
buy the wheat, labor to handle it, 
power to maintain it in good condi- 
tion, insurance on heavy stocks, etc,, 
with no possible chance of a return, 
The only alternative was for farmers 
in a certain area to combine in the 
erection of storage and a good, effi- 
cient wheat drier, with a trustworthy 
and experienced man in charge. The 
wheat could then be collected by 
millers or merchants direct from 
storage and handled both efficiently 
and economically. 

Although it was not mentioned by 
Mr. Allen, the government is endeay- 
oring to meet the situation by the 
erection of silos in various parts of 
the country for the storage of wheat 
but they are few in number as yet 
and not available to large sections 
of the farming community. 
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OPA COUNSEL INTERPRETS 
SALES UNDER RMPR 487 


Washington, D. C.—The chief coun- 
sel of the Grain and Fertilizer Sec- 
tion, Office of Price Administration, 
has issued the following interpreta- 
tion regarding sales of wheat in store 
in round lots under RMPR 487. 

Question: X is the owner of cer- 
tain wheat in store in Y elevator. 
Such wheat consists of three sep- 
arate lots identified by three ware- 
house receipts issued by Y elevator 
and now held by X. In addition to 
the usual grade notations on the 
warehouse receipts, supplemental cer- 
tificates have been issued by Y eleva- 
tor setting forth certain additional 
information regarding test weight 
and protein as established by the in- 
bound inspection. The lots repre- 
sented by the three warehouse re- 
ceipts differ as to grade, test weight 
and protein content. If grading fac- 
tors are averaged on a weighted basis, 
the total quantity theoretically will 
grade 15% protein, No. 2 northern 
spring wheat. May X sell such total 
quantity of wheat to Y elevator at 
the maximum price for 15% protein, 
No. 2 northern spring wheat, tender- 
ing the three warehouse receipts in 
satisfaction of the sale, if the amount 
received exceeds the sum of the maxi- 
mum prices applicable to the separate 
sale of the three lots of wheat rep- 
resented by the warehouse receipts? 

Answer: No. Each warehouse re- 
ceipt represents a lot of wheat of a 
specified class, grade and quality and 
wheat sold and delivered by the 
transfer of each such receipt must be 
at a price not in excess of the maxi- 
mum price applicable to the particu- 
lar lot of wheat according to the offi- 
cial grade and quality certified as 
to such lot. (Issued Jan. 8, 1945.) 





















